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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 


oe 
49 
A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

G@. W. CARLETON & CO. present this week a remarkably 
interesting volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s celebrated work, 
just published in London, where it is much talked about and 
praised. *,# It is no rehash of all the old “ Joe Miller” anec- 
dotes connected with the Bar, but a careful historical work—the 
most entertaining and amusing one on Law and Lawyers ever 
printed. *,* There are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, 
on Fees, on Costume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Thea‘ri- 
cals, on Legal Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and 
in Society. It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly 
interesting. Elegantly bound, two volumes in one, price $2, 


TITAN AGONISTES. 
The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title. Price $2. 


CONDENSED NOVELS. 
A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable con- 
densations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Bret Harts. One of the most amusing comic books of the 


season. Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 
$1 50. 





RICHMOND DURING THE WAR. 


Personal observations and experiences of a lady who resided 
in that city during the recent civil war. Dedicated to the wo- 
men of the Southern Confederacy. No volume has before ap- 
peared which presents a more simple and vivid picture of the 
secrets, privations and personal incidents of the people during 
those terrible years in the Confederate Capital, Price $1 75. 





AVERY GLIBUN. 

A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled *‘ Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” have been so 
successful. This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, 
is the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and will 
make an immense sensation. *,* Large octavo, paper covers 
$1.50—also cloth bound, extra, $2.00. 

RENSHAWE. 

Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
‘*Mary Brandegee,” which created a sensation among the novel 
readers a few years sgo. *,* 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 
This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of tie 
most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books. Price $1 50. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE, 

And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 
[Mowatt], author ef “‘Fairy Fingers,” “The MuteSinger,” etc. 
#,* Price $1.75. 

tay” These books are all beautifully Duend jn cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postag: free, on receipt of 


+ 
Prie®s DY @. W. CARLETON & 00., Pwushers, New York. 
AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORs, 


Is 
RICHARDSON’S W METHOD 
FOR THE OFORTE, 

BEING faz 
Only Book the Tiacher Requires, 
45D ron 


Book every Pupil is attracted to. 
Its lessons are adapted te pupils of all ages, and its exercises 
meh Fo 
me me the standard work 0! 
Piano instruction, and tle only oe which every well infurmed 
teacher and scholar usg § price ; t post-paid. 
OLIVER EX TSON & CO., Publishers, 


TON. 
C. BH. DITton & CO., 








71i Broadway, N, Y. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MACAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1867. 


ConTENTs : 
THE MINES OF SANTA EOLALIA, CHIHUAHUA, 
TRATIONS. Ore to the Furnace.—Silver Mountain 
of Santa E —El Real de Santa Eulalia.—Silver 
Washing among the Slag.— ’ne Mode of Washing for Sil- 
ver.—Another Mode ot Washing for Silver.—Entrance to 
San Domingo.—Mouth of Mise Dolores.—Profile of San 
José,—Entrance to the Miné of San Joré.—Mexican Ore- 
Crusher.—Bringing Ore from the Mines.—Entrance to the 
Mine Guadulupe.—Entrance to the Mine Negrita.—Smelt- 
ing Furnace ican Bellows. 


ILLvs- 


THE FOREST FINE. 
With an Illustration. 


ILLUsTRATIONS.—Home at Last.—Blackberrying.—She 
won’t give down.—Catlett’s Station.—Head-Quarters “‘ en 
Bivouac.’’—Manassas Junction.—No Skuiking.—Death and 
his Brother Sleep.—Teamsters.—Hi 


umiliation, 
AN OLD APPLE WOMAN. . 
With an Illustration. 
A DAUGHTER TO 8PARE. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 
THE HUNGRY HEART. 
OUR MAN BARNABAS. 
POP AT WEST POINT. 
CALICO. 
BLIND PEOPLE. : 
THE CAVE OF THE WINDS. 
WRECKED AT SEA. 
MORE OF THE GREAT SHOW AT PARIS. 
ANOTHER WEAK-MINDED WOMAN. 
ADVENT. 
PRINTS, PICTURES, AND PRICES. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. . 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
TERMS FOR HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, AND 
BAZAX. 


Magaztug, One Copy forOne Year........ $4 00 
WEEKLY, One Copy for 9ne Year.......... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year...........+ 00 


An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, 
will be suppli tis to every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 00 
each, in one remittance, or &.x Copies for $20 00. 

Bound vol of the Aagazine, each Volume containing the 
Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished for $3 00 per volume, 
and sent by mail, postagy paid. Bound Volumes of the Weekly, 
each volume containinythe Numbers for One Year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00, freigut by express paid, the weight of the vol- 
umes being beyond fnat allowed in the mail, 

‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 








¢. P. PUTNAM & SON 
HAVE NOW READY: 
I 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all Ages and 
Nations. for Universal Reference. The new [English] edition by 
Benjamin Vincent. To which is added an American Supplement, 
con about 200 additional pages, noes American To- 

ics and a Copious Biographical Index. By G. P. Putnam, A.M. 

none af large volume of more than 1,000 pages. Price $3 50, 
Half calf, $10 50. 


This is the most comprehensive and reliable book of reference 
in this department ever published, | 
I. 


THE AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO HAYDN’S DIC- 
TIONARY OF DATES. Including a Copious Biographical 
Index. ByG.P. Putnam. 8vo. $1 50. 


Ii. 
DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated by T. W. Parsons. 
cloth, extra, $6. 


IV: 
ELIJAH, THE PROPHET. An 
ton Moon, F. R. 8., etc. 4to. cloth, 
Vv. 


PORTIA; and other Tales, illustrative of the Early Days of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. With en- 
gravings on steel. 12mo. cloth, extra, $2 50. Gilt edges, $3. \ 


VL 


THE FAITH OF THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. By 
Julius, the Bishop of Iona, 32%mo. cloth, 50 cts. 


*: Vane 


ITS DURATION, CONDITIONS, AND LI- 
W. Sweetzer, M.D. 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 


Vii. 


GREECE; HER PROGRES AND PRESENT POSITION. 
By the Greek Minister in the United States. Svo. paper, 75 cts. 


G@. BP. PUTAAM & Son, No, 661 Broadway, N. Y. 


4to. 


Epic Poem. By G. Washing- 
allt, 64 7 


HUMAN LIFE; 
MITATIONS, By 





TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THE HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 





Drawings by the Author. 


‘1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR.—[ Ninth Paper}, 


“ “ “ 


Turkey Morocco .... 15 00 


) 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS; 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossin , to 
ie intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every faetien 


bear testimony to the con: tio’ 4 
‘ions.”’"—New York Daily Times, jas sccurasy of the illustra 


‘‘ The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
\alise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 


lar in or in the whole, with the noblest ‘ad 
ne e, noblest river of the North. 


A | me =s) has fe geek d yy oe the Wilderness to 
and made @ DOoOK W 
pereafter.”— IV. ¥. Evening = much sought for now and 
“The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
shill but to nis} Niemen? i and ae not <> his artistic 
% udgment in selectin C) rtan' 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Pos. a catia 
“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as grand to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson's 
course.’’—Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


New Yore...... sane 
CHIcago...... 


+-+..12 Dey Strepr, 
sseeeeceeecesees 117 SOUTH CLARKE STRERT, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 

LONDON BiBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 


seeereeees 











EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839, 
Poot of 14th Street, Bast River. 
GEO. BR, JACKSON BURNET & CO. 
CASTINGS 
of every description. 
COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


TRON RAILINGS, 
and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND OAST IRON WORE 
for Building and other purposes, 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor. of Howard, New York, 
A*™ EXPERIENCED ENGU'‘SH Governess, 
a ust arrived from London, and having first-class testimo- 
nlals, 


open to an engagement. Address “*Governess,” care of 
W. Stirling, American Bociety, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











THE ALBION} 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
PERSIA......---.leaves New York ....Wednesday, Oct. 30. 
CUINA.....+--+-.leaves Boston . Ww , Nov. 6. 


RUSSIA......+---leaves New York. .... Wednesday, ” Nov. . 


JAVA. ..0.200++-leaves Boston wesesseWednesday, Nov. 20. 
BUOTIA....+-+-. leaves New York.... ednesday, Nov. 27 
CUBA....+++.++--leaves Boston .,...++ a Dee. 4. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .980 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
aden ap 1 a a ea 





The owners of these will not be accountable for Specie or 
) wy ls having the value expressed, are 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
an The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 


BEVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





PAYABLE PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

Frasr Capin ........-..$100 00 | Srmmnags .............680 00 
Do. to «++2105 00 Do. to -85 @ 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......45 © 


Passage Poyath Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 


age, $20. bie in heer 
also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &., 
amet ren 
teerage passage Liverpool or amen yey 
Tickets can Se Sought here by “for th thelr 


ds. 
td ar information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. 
as) New Yori. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) he 





TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
S YOR: o_o Y QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ea caution 






FRANCE.......++++++-Capt. se veeeeess +3, 000 tons, 
ENGLAND. .......+++ Capt. ps 
THE QUEEN.........Capt. eoeed, 517 “* 
HELVETIA...........Capt coccce By 9 
or eeccecececes ece@coee ret ° 
DENMAR .-Capt. Thomson......... 
PRNNSYLVANIA... --Capt. eee oh 
VIRGINIA..... wees ss Ospte t. Prowse.........+. 2,876 ** 


Starting from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 13 
o'clock noon, 


The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening di = the Baloon ; the accommodations 
and fare are uns’ and the rates lower than by any other 


An experienced Surgeon on each shin, 6 Sng of comme ty 

are issued in this country to parties wis prey t 
¢ of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown ( Nand) tor tor 
avle here in currency. 

8 ray for any amount issued payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 

Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

F ht or Cabin passage apply at the Orriczs or THE CoM- 

Bg yp ap) and & and forrstesrage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Company, wey y. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail.| ° 





Steamships on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
a ase0wa,.. eecccccecesces soos OOSMRaDO, 
Henry AUNOBY, « ceeoeccccess a 





Crrr. 
GoLpsN Acs. 
-Montana, &c. &e. 

One of the above and endid Steamships will leave Pier 
No. 42, North Kiver, foot of Street, at o’clock, noon, 
on the Ist, 1lth and 2let of every month (except when those 
dates fall on Sunday, eat receding SaTuRDayY), for 
ASPINWALL, Cupnec Panama Sallroad, with one of the 
Company's x Panamas f for San FRancisco, touching 
at Ac. 


Departures of ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or 8ouTH Pactric and CanTRaL AMBRICAN Ports. Those of Ist 
touch at MaNnzAsILLo. 

Departure of 11th of each month connects with new steam line 

from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 

The above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
Bbanghae snd Yukohana. 

A discount of Ons-QuarTzR from Sieamers’ rates allowed to 

second Cabin and S.ce with families. » an 


gers 
sllowance ot Onn-Quantan en through rates to clergymen and| _ 


their fumilies, and school teachers. 
ans Hundred Pounds allowed each adult. Baggage- 
accompany baggage t , and attend to ladies and 
ehiléren without male protectors. received on dock the 
day before os trom steamboats, and passengers, who 


ler to send bey Tee 
An experienced Surgeon on board. Medicine and attendance 


* For Passage Tickets or further Hf toot of Genel Bisset, Meets 
—.,—_' -* North 


aaanes ¥. B, BABY, Agent. 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLA8s U. 8, MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 

Leave Pier No, 46, North River, on 

SATURDAYS, 
FOR ceninar odin AND BREMEN. 


Havre and Bremen, at the 
currency. 


in gold or ita eqdvalent ia 


on He second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September,.......... 26th October........... 9th November, 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY AMERICAN LINH 


TO 
ENCLAND AND.FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S 

first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, to Ha’ calling 
at Falmouth carrying the U.8. Mails, from Pier No. 46 North 
River, on the foliowing days, at noon; 





FULTON, C. H. Townsenp....8SATURDAY, Oct. 26. 
ARAGO. GADSDEN ...... SATURDAY, Noy. 23, 
rULTOb, oe H. TownsEnD....SATURDAY 31. 
ARAGO, A. GapspEN...... “SATURDAY, Jan. 18, 1863, 





_ every 23 DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 


pececoscesene’ cecsceecee  GQEZO 
rr . o 
Through ‘Nickets to London. 6S extra. 
An anne Surgeon on board. 
The co} will not be —_— for pot om valuables 
unless bill of lading, having are signed 


For further information apply to 
JOS. J. COMSTOCK, Agent, 
No. 7 Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General Agent in Europe. 
LHERBETTE, KANE & CO., Paris. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWHEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 





The Screw Streamers OF THE NorTH GERMAN LLOYD run 
regularly between New RS i! Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States 
FROM matidditiits deviate SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New Yorx To Bremen, Lonpox, 
Haver and SouTHamPpron—First Cabin, wei Becond Cabin, 
$75; ; Btebenge, 47 50. or BREMEN to onk—First Ca- 
bin, $125; Secona (“abin, $85 ; Stoerage, 84790.” Price of passage, 
payable in gold or ss equivalen in currency. 

hese vessels take height os tendon and Huli, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon nes to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
t@y-No Bills of Lading bu: those of the Company will be 


Bills of ivel 
é at rend me ly Int be delivered before goods are 
Specie taken to Havre, Soutrampton and Bremen at the 
pa rates, For freight or passage appty to 


OBLRIOCHS '% Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH!, CA. 
BLACKS STAR (INDEP2ND5NT) LINE. 
CHANGE OF DAY OF SAIiING. 
freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE, .....-0cccccccce Isaac Crowell, cunmander. 
Leaves BATURDAY, 12th of October, at 3 o’clock P. 
MONTGOMERY .............-. Thomas Lyon, 4 
Leaves SATURDAY, 19th of October, at 3 o’clock P.M. 








So ay freight or passage, having elegant accommodatio 1 
Rea cee BR. LOWDEN EN, Agent, @3 West Bh 
"OoTAVUB COHEN & coe ts, Savannah. 


All goods destined for the s rir shipped by this line con- 
signed to the Ceutral Railroad and also by the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida or Octavus Gohen & Co., 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
destination at a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 
bination lines. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN BXOHANGE OFFPICB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wererxk.y Linz or Stsamens To anp From 
LIVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S OBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and u — able in an: of Great 
Britain aud Ireland, or the Cont bt of Rerepe, by always be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BR & CO., 

86 South St. or 23 Groadwav, N. ¥. 














LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage te London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months, 


ATALANTA......Ca: from New York, Nov. 2. 
BELLONA...... * Oapteia Dinos thon New York’ Nov. > 
WM. PENN....... —- Billinge, from New York, Nov. 30. 

CELLA Captain Gleadell, from New York, Dec. 14. 


No. § Ror British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, will leave Pier 
orth River, for London, on Saturday, "NOVEMBER 2, 


are ht will be taken and h Bills ‘4 a... ven, 
“ Antwerp, Rotterdam, pum By ie - 


For apply to ROBT. > anor my al / 
For frelght apply at Me South Stree 


yr & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 
From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New F aw 





—Conn at Hampton Junction with the Dela 
wannaand Western andat ey with the Lehi b Wal Valley 
Railroad and its connecti direct line to PI BUR 


AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three fa pen trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 


TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 


With but one change of cars. 
£princ ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows : 
6.30 a. m., for ington, ai, pe mg Mauch Chunk, 


9a. my Fast Line for Easton, WE, - Pitts- 
or Sisco, the West, with but one one of cars to Cincinnati 
and but two changes to Louis, connecting at 
; with Northern Central AL Philadelphia and Erie 
Hallroad or Erie and the Oil ons. Connects at Junction 
with Del and Western Railroad for Strouds- 
—_* ay h, Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, &c. 
a Allento Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 

Reso Pottavill 

. m2. 

¢ r a. —for 


for Piainfeld. 
Eas! 


a 
Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 

chubk, Reading, Harrisb , Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 

ay cars to Pits 

45 m., for Somerville ca d Flemington. 
615 p. n., for Junction and intermediate stations, 
7 30 p.m., for 





Some: 

8.00 p.m., Western Expoee~Jor Easton, Allentown, Reading, 

Harrisburg, . ung, Futbare, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 

City through to Pittsburg every evening. 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 

1 Astor | at No, 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


Greenwich 8 
JOSIAH O, STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. pn Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
all points West and South. 
3.30 A.M. pw dy Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 








10.00 A.M. an Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 

ts West and South. 

4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 

4.30.P.M. Way Exp) stopping at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 

5.00 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 

5.30 P.M, Night Ayr for Rochester, Buffalo, anca, 
Dieikirk, and all points South and West. 

6.00 P.M. Way Train for Saffern and intermediate Stations, 

7.00 P.M. Night yn Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all —_ West and South. By 
this ‘Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to On 
cinnati without charge. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains for Botting Spri ing: F Passaic and Paterson at 

6.45 and 9.15 AM., 1200M., and 1. 3.30, 6.30 and 11.00 P.M.— 


On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 





Sunpay Tratss —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12,00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P M. Night Express, tor Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamaocca and all points West and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express — run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
lo without change of nag oy and in direct connection with 
al) Southern and Western Lin 

Perfectly Ventilated and Lanastous Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 

Tickets can be obtained at the Company’s offices —241 Broad- 

way—Drvot foot of Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 








De; J City. 
PWAL R BARK, H. RIDDLE, 
Gen'l Pass Pass.  Agit Gen’! Sup’t. 
Ba0 ANGELIQUE. 


“Ti buss, AND MUST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
oLeannna F EKVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc. LTTE RNG the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
“ane to - ae th, 

ed only by | 
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Ritevature, 


SEA VENTURES. 


I stood and watched my ships go out; 
Each one by one, unmooring free, 

What time the quiet harbour fill’d 
With flood tide from the sea. 


The first that sailed her name was Joy, 
She spread a smooth, white, ample sail ; 

And Eastward drove with bending spars 
Before the singing gale. 


Another sailed, her name was Hope, 
No cargo in her bold she bore; 

Thinking to find in Western lands 
Of merchandise a store. 


The next that sailed, her name was Love, 
She showed a red flag at the mast— 

A flag as red as blood she showed, 
And she sped South right fast. 


The last that sailed, her name was Faith, 
Slowly she took her passage forth ; 
Tacked and lay-to: at last she steered 
A straight course for the North. 


My gallant ships they sailed away 
Over the shimmering summer sea, 

I stood at watch for many a day— 
But one came back to me. 


For Joy was caught by Pirate Pain— 
Hope ran upon a hidden reef— 

And Love took fire and foundered fast 
in whelming seas of Grief. 


Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn, 
She recompensed me all my loss; 
For as a cargo safe she brought 
A Crown linked to a Cross. 
AtFreD Norris. 


SONG OF STEAM. 


Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, . 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As a tempest scorns a chain ; 

How 1 laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boasts of human might, 
And the pride of human power. 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along a snail-like band, 
Or waiting a way ward breeze, 
When I saw the peasant reel 
With the toil he faintly bore, 
As he turned at the tardy wheel, 
Or toiled at the weary oar. 


When I measured the panting coursers epeed, 
‘The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore a law a King decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love ; 

I could not think how the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped afar 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car! 


Ha! ha! ha! They found me at last ; 
And they invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength! 
Oh! then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide. 


Hurrah hurrah the waters o’er 
The mountain steep decline; 
Time—space have yielded to my power— 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 
And the Orient floods divine. 


The ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To bear my strength rejoice, 

And monsters of the briny deep, 
Cower trembling at my voice. 

I carry the wealth and ore of earth, 
The thought of the godlike mind, 

The wind lags after my going forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the” fathomless mine 
My tiresome arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day; 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below, 
And I make the fountain’s te cup 
With & crystal o'er: 


and the blan hich is in the history of the Zoological Gar- 
Saar tn the Haute Pus Landen. 


I blow the bellows, I the 
aptly ter ttyl ta of ont, 

I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made, 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint— 
I carry, I spin, I weave; 

And all my doings I put in print 
On every Saturday eve. 


T’ve no muscles to weary, no breasts to decay, 
No bones to be “laid on the shelf,” 

And soon [intend you may “ go and play,” 
While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron hands, > 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 


Gro W. CuTTER. 





A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD WITH 
A KNIFE AND FORK. - 
CHAPTER Il.—AMERICA TO TUNIS. 


I was chattering lazily, paying due respect to nature, who 
was digesting flannel-cake and divers Yankee flirtations with 
the palate—chattering with Sambo, over his album. The ju- 
leps, and coblers, and sodas were disappearing at a prodigious 
rate under my window ; lumbering countrymen were carry- 
ing off the straws in their pockets as trophies of their gusta- 
tory prowess. There was squeaking and giggling among the 
women. “Like mice in a hole, ess,” quoth Sambo. 
“The fuss these French women make over a julep is quite 
surprisin’.” Sambo’s contempt was superb. There are, how- 
ever, considerable families of the human race who are 
strangers to the witchery of plantation bitters snd Bourbon 
whiskey. Yet, every man to his vocation. He only is an 
artist who is wholly in art. “The artist, sir, should rest in 
art.” Iam reminded of what Emerson has said, albeit, it is 
—— the apprehension of the good-tempered darkie, who 
will not understand why I cannot possibly conclude my din- 
ner with, at least, a pound of ice-cream. “ The true artist has 
the planet for his pedestal; the adventurer, after years of 
strife, has nothing broader than his own shoes.” I am an ar- 
tist; I hold my communications with nature through the 
nose and mouth. I aspire to gain the planet for my pedestal, 
in my own way. You think the artist must hold a crucible 
ora -¢ = hammer, a dissecting knife, a chisel, or a pen- 
cil ‘0 quote Emerson again—the atmosphere, you see, 
brings him back to my mind with the clams and the black- 
berry jam :—“ Man, made of the dust of the world, does not 
forget his origin; and all that is inanimate will one day speak 
and reason. Unpublished nature will have its whole secret 
told. Shall we say that quartz mountains will pulverize into 
innumerable Werners, Von Buchs, and Beaumontz; and the 
laboratory of the atmospbere holds in solution I know not 
what Bezeliuses.” And Caremes, and Sg earner and 
Savarins, and Cameranis, if you please. If I am to respect 

onder philosopher of the rock, who, with his little hammer, 
te possibly ae at some future Werner’s nose; I must 
take leave to observe that the materials of the mountains are 
incomplete, if there be not a few crags destined to pulverise 
into at least a Carlin Bertinazzi—a poor ded harlequin of the 
Comédie Italienne, who helped the Gourmands of Paris to di- 
gest their dinners during four years; or a Grimod de Ver- 
neuil, postmaster-general and perpetual president of the 
Gourmets’ tastin oy in the opening of the present century. 
This boundless West is well enough to contemplate. The 
quarters of wheat and casks of wine that lie in its bosom pro- 
mise comfort to coming generations of men. But many 

ears must elapse belore men will learn how to break the 
bread and sip the Falernian of the mighty West. 

The epicure is the rare product of an old society. The fine 
eating which the American oil-purse commands, is imported 
from France. The utmost New York can do in the way of 
gastronomic refinement, is to get across the Atlantic some- 
thing like Bignon’s establishments on the Boulevards. For 
the present our cousins are simply “death on victuals.” 
They annex food in a wholesale, hurried way, and drink, 
standing at bars, afterwards. Their urbanity to the stranger 
within their gates is an honourable trait in their character. 
They cordially help one another. Their love of country is a 
passion that colours every step of their life. I believe their 
babies are born star-spgngled. They have a love of splen- 
dour; but it reminds me of the feathers of the savage rather 
than that of the glories of Aubusson and Sévres. They have 
not got deep enough into civilization to be quiet and medita- 
tive. They have not approached the meaning of the word 
fastidious. The varieties of foods which they have gathered 
trom their fields and waters are extraordinary; and some of 
these msterials are exceedingly delicate. But the American 
cook has arough hand; and an American attacks a pine ap- 

le like a potato. From a plethoric kitchen you get a table- 
Toad of food: cutlets enough for four, and griddle-cake to 
quiet a whole family, with molasses—maple molasses. 

I called for oyster-soup. The flavour was excellent, but 
the soup was overladen with little sodden biscuits floating 
about in it; and at least a pint was poured into my plate! 
Imagine my distress. Jt has been said that you judge of the 
nature of the dinner that is coming, by the soup that greets 
you as you take your place; and an American dinner is no 
exception to the rule. You may confidently conclude that 
you will have enough. It is the quantity that is the vicein the 
whole matter. B:oad,thin cutlets lying abouts spacious bluedish, 
as much at their ease for room av pumpkins in a field—repel. 
The little silver dish in which two lie close together, with 
just room enough between for the odour of the sauce to es- 
cape to the grateful nostril, invites you to draw it coaxingly 
to your plate, and taste. An English farmer must enjoy him- 
self to his heart’s content on his arrival in New York or Bos- 
ton. He will fiod a breakfast that will take him all he knows 
in the way of mastication and digestion. The eggs will be 
scrambled, and fried, and broiled. The breads and cakes will 
challenge the energy of his maw. He has dismissed the eggs 
and Massachusetts sausages, and stuffed clams; pow let him 
contemplate breaded pig’s feet, and hominy and buck wheat- 
cakes, or a wheel of Boston brown bread. He who wanders 
with active knife and fork over these things has taken his 
first cocktail soon after cockcrow. The simple reader has a 
vision of rubicund man, of ample rotundity, as fit consumer 
of a breakfast like this. It lies before the sparest of men, 
whose waist a British farmer could, span with his two hands; 
and it is incorporated in a few minutes by the skeleton, who 
reckons, and guesses, and expectorates, and shambles off to be 
“fixed up,” and sent forth to the day’s business. The opera- 
tion calls to the irreverent British mind the episode of the boa 





“ T agree with you, air,” said an American friend over a 
clam-chowder, ‘I with you; it’s too heavy. Your 
folks could stand it better than ours do. You bring up your 
children t-well. Weare from the beginning with 
candies and what we please. e grow up without any sto- 
speak of. And then we get all kinds of indigestible 
food. We can show good things. Our canvas-back ducks 
are right down good, and your epicures reckon so. You 
shuul ean dlnmnt-cas we gat tetia Out of the sands. Boston 
Harbour’s the place—as your Blackwall is for whitebait.” 
“ You recommend this champagne cider ?” 
sont sir; and tell me whether you can beat it in Devon- 


“ Bright and clean,” I admitted ; albeit I hold cider in any 
shape to be an abomination at a dinner-table. 

“ Right down & .” exclaimed my friend Silas Z. Tomkins 
(wy ould I hold back his name?) “from New Jersey,” he 


. 

1 glanced at the beaded brim, while he tossed two glasses 
off, repeating that it was downright good. 

Sambo had laid two wheels of Buston brown bread upon 
the table. Cutlets, and tomata sauce enough for twelve mo- 
derate people, were now added. 

I commend Boston brown bread to any dainty palate that 
may reach the West. [tis much like the sweet brown bread 
of the north, such as I tasted with capercailzie, I remember, 
one winter’s night in Orebro, within the hospitavle wooden 
walls of Count Adolphe Von Rosen; only the brown bread of 
Boston is not so sweet as that of Sweden—which makes:it 
more delectable in association with a tender cutlet, 

“ You must taste those presently,” said Silas Z. Tomkins, 
drawing some long, smooth nuts from his ketjand placing 
them ypon the table. “ Pekan nuts from Texas. 

“ You have a wonderful variety of fruits, Mr. Tomkins.” 

“ Impossible to count’em. ‘You can’t match our blackber- 
ries. I have ’em ia my garden as big as my thumb.” 

“A Bishop Reynolds has said :—‘ the rovt, out of which 
the fruits of the earth do grow, is above in heaven ; the gene- 
“75 corn and wine is resolved into God.’” 

ight ; thav’s true. It’s quite astonishing the rate at which 
we're planting vines. I don’t know what California port’s 
like; but a friend of mine can put you through. Try this 
cabinet Catawba.” 

Sambo grinned, as he wi the ice from the bottle, and 
tilted the screaming liquid into my glass. 

“A shaft of amber and a head of snow,” I said. 

“Good,” from Mr. Silas Z. Tomkins. 

While [ tasted, Mr. Tomkins kept his grey eyes fixed upon 
me—not seeking my opinion. He had made up his mind as 
to that. He being present, my duty was to admire and 
approve, and glance reverently at the banner under the 
windows 

“ A little sweet,” I ventured. * 

“ Dessay; you like dry wines. We don’t.” “ We” were right, 
it follows, and “ you” were wrong. 

The Catawba was a light, sweet Moselle; pure grape, and 
with a bouquet delicate as a lady’s breath. . 

“It wants strength for you—brandy ;” Mr. Silas Z. Tom- 

kins decided. 
“ Mr. Tomkins,” I answered, a little nettled; “it is related, 
I forget where, that in some ancient day there was a man at 
Heidelberg, who was for knocking every churl on the head 
who did not like Rnenish wine. Are you his double, hailing 
from Cincinnati ?” 

“T take that unkindly, Monsieur Montmaur, I do,” Mr. Tom- 
kins answered, with a siy laugh playing ——e io his 
eye. “If you don’t like this wine don’t drink it. All I say is, 
it's pure. Clean from the grape God ripened on the shores of 
our beautiful lakes.” 
meat = to be uncorked by Hebe on Diana’s birthday! Will 

at do ?” 


“ That fits it,” said Silas Z. Tomkins. “ Now I know you 
have tasted it.” 

And we finished the bottle as the rye.cakes and the griddle- 
cakes and molasses appeared. The rye-cakes were like bi ter 
muffins, but the griddle cakes were perfect—light as foam, 
and dry as the palm of a miser’s hand. Pumpkin pie tol- 
lowed—the pumpkin making a light, spiced custard upon a 
dry crust.” ; 

“A dainty, sweet dish,” I said; “very palateable to him 
who has not parted with the first and most innocent taste of 
yd creature. Your consumption of this must be pro- 

igious. ‘ 

“ Considerable,” Mr. Silas Z. Tomkins answered, helping 
himself to such a slice as a hungry school-boy would cut, if 
left to the exercise of his own free will. Hereupon I was 
treated to a definition of squash as distinguished from pump- 
kin,fand given to understand that squash (which has beea 
known to grow to the weight of 150lbs.) is the epicure’s 
pumpkin. e followed up these sweet dishes with preserved 
peaches and pine-apples, that were as fresh and deliciously 
odorous as when they were plucked, 

Mr. Silas Z. Tomkins stretched his legs, till his immense 
boots protruded from my side of the table, After a pause be 
asked, “ Can you guess what I am thinking about?” 

“Dows and Guild have got some right good Havanas in a 
secret place.” 

“ No, nor cigarettes either.” 

Whereupon, being a moral philosopher, when I have dined, 
1 said, with a solemnity of manner I can put on as easily as my 
hat, “ Mr. Silas Z. Tomkins, one Dr. Leitsom ascribed health 
and wealth to water, ye reg to small beer, and all diseases 
and crimes to the use of spirits.” 

“Dr. Lettsom be——; here, you, Sambo, Monongahela 
whiskey, do you hear, and sharp.” 

I was shocked, but the whiskey was very good. 

Borrowing a hammer, Mr. Silas Z. Tomkins, albeit ex-vice 
president of a Pomological Society in his native state—I mean 
in the state which had the honour of giving birth to him—pro- 
ceeded to crack the Pekan nuts and some butter nuts, upon 
the floor. Pausing at his labour, he looked up roguishly at 
me, rubbing the tip of his nose with the cold iron of the ham- 
mer, and said, “Do you know I and a friend of mine some- 
times spend a tidy time over this. It’s a knotty point we dis- 
cuss, and I don’t know which is most obstinate of the tew.” 

« What's your point ?” 

“ My friend, whu’s as cute a reasoner as any in New York 
city, maintains that the Bourbon improves the nuts, Now, 
you see, it so happens that I have been raised in the belief, 
from which I am not a be shaken, that the butter-nut 
improves the whiskey. Well, at it we go. We take it in 
turns to crack the nuts. You'd hardly believe how long the 
discussion lasts sometimes.” 

“ Aad you never approach a compromise ? is it so ?” 

“NEVER. It is my belief we shall die as far from a solution 
of the difficulty as when we began. My wife hates tue dis- 
cussion ; and indeed it cannot be very interesting to a man 
strapped—for 
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HARMONY AS APPLIED TO COLOUR AND 


Me is a hard of Dr. mee pony bs 
ana that exists between 

is érnsadeot on the undulations of a edn gadeodoggrey | 
its undulations, like those of sound, are subject to the inci- 
dents of iaterference, and va effect to varied 
rapidity of vibrations), all this agre 

there is, we are told, one material of physiological ar- 
alogy as between the organs the ear and 
the eye, and ia conseqnence “ the eye has no sense of harmon 
answerable to that of the ear,—it has no music.” r 


that for all the marked 


The sense of musical harmony, says Belashols; depends ulti-| © 


mat ly upon this physiological y of the ear which we 

4 pounding ; and, as there is nothing answerable to 
* this in the eye, as the eye bas no power of resolving a com- 
pound colonr in its constituents (green, for example, into blue 
and yellow). as the ear distinguishes the over ones,—the har- 
monies, combined in a note, by a faculty which is the condi- 
tion of the sense of musica) interval, eye is excluded 


Tprceang gat cad tote oe tak spree 
& prerogative t to it, to it expresses. 
But this is gratuitous. Harmony is a word that simpiy trans- 


lates into Greek, fitting, or adjustment in coincidence,—coin- | oy 


cidence in the very w application, and limited to no one 
> eo no sets of senses, and not, indeed, to the senses 
at 3 

The word harmony in itself, then, meaning accurate fitting, 
it is found consisten —_ by the ancients to express even & 
detail 80 seco! all in architecture as the wonderfully 
close jointing of marble ashlar in a Greek temple. Bat a cer- 
tain dignity has accrued to the word, and it is, therefore, now- 
the appanage of noblest applications. Thus it is applicable cur- 
rently to condéitions of social life, to tranquil order, or effec- 
tive discipline,—the order that may “reign at Warsaw,” or 
iehe -" d Joti effecti cant ‘ 
iveliest an ty, ive oa 
family, a firm, or a coustitutional t. 

The essence of harmony, then, is the exquisite adjustment 
of vifferences, of whatever kind, with each other, to whatever 
Seadeat upon apt modification of dagsees’ of quasiitien, es 

indent upon ap i uan! as 
cones the associated elements. The value of the result de- 
| on the delightfulness it realizes ; the process and 

ts theory are no more the property of the ear and the musi- 

cian than gravitation pertains ly to the bodies most 
conspicuously heavy, or that prove, it may be, to have the great- 
est specific gravity. 

When, therefore, we speak of an 
due to harmony of colo it is clear that we tulate, and 
surely equally clear that it is with justice, the ependeace of 
our pleasure on and differences, in quality, arrange- 
ment, coincidence ; on colours, not merely as such, but as ad- 
justed thus or thus relatively to each other. Such a pleasure 
of the eye manifestly corresponds in the general principle of 
its conditions with the pleasures derivable from simultaneous 
souude adjusted to each other in degree and coincidence, in a 
manner to be consistent with, to conduce to, enhanced enjoy- 
ment,—that ie, that are in harmony. 

We conclude, then, that either the special faculty of the ear 
to which Dr. Helmholz ascribes ite competence to appreciate 
harmony of sounds has not, if it exists, any such pessaasttes 
function; or else that the eye is endowed with an ai a8 
faculiy which has yetto be searched for, or ultimately it 
must bave some compensating relation to its objects as colour- 
ed tuat makes its sense of harmuny,—its musical competence, 
—independent of any s conditics. 

The ancients were, doubtless, justified in the enthusiasm 
with which they fixed their attention on the hint ascribed to 
Pyth»goras of the mathematical quantitative relations subly- 
ing tue consonances of musical notes, and right and sagacious 
also in their assumption that the analogy must hold good 
through the whole of nature. But erring ina too cram 
com purison, they expected that the music to be detected in the 
rest of the universe would adhere to details that, in truth, re- 
sulted from special and distinctive conditions of souad ; and 
so the theorem became fairly exposed to an objection that, in- 

bh as the conditi tailed elsewhere, the assumption of 
music elsewhere than in sound was a mere delusion. It may 
bave been tuo early in antiquity for such a paradoxical pro- 
test, however provoked, to be ventured on, and it is too late 
now for us to rest in it. 

When the solar beam was first drawn out before a really 
philosophical eye, into a sequence of bands comprising every 
characteristic of colour, the ancient ee was again 
prompted to seize upon its theory; and intervals and intensi- 
ties of colours were soon impressed as rigorously as had 
been the planets before them; and all was done that could 
be, and ineffectual but pitiable ne it was, to make them 
keep step to the march of sound. In due time light made 
good its claim to have a vibrating medium, sn elastic ether of 

tg own, and was then allowed to escape from the restrictions 
of the audible gamut; its right was by this time established, to 
participate in the mathematics of vibration; and pulses, 
waves, and interferences, as we have seen, are common to the 
| pepe of the sister senses. But this being so, in the 
cf common experieuce and current expression before the 
claim of the eye to a harmony of its own is 
surrender plausible analogy as well as 
tnd in such case it will assuredly be the 
er if the sucrifice bas to be allowed. 

The colours of nature are as varied and numerous at least 
as its sounds; and as sounds are recognized as either noises or 
notes, accordingly as they affect the ear, or fail to affect it, 
with a pleasing unity, a certain wholeness of resonance,—by 
experiment it is found, accordingly as they are due to more or 
less regular vibrations,—so nave colours a difference appreci- 
able by the eye by which we recognize them as more or less 
pure,—more or less delightful and susceptible of delightful 
combination. The natural colours of flowers are — 
beautiful ; and in colour to be beautiful is to be pure. In using 
the word pure, we may seem to be assuming a theory; but, 
in truth, we are d ing an experience,—the 
that the beauty of a colour concurs with a certain sense of un- 

bed. unity, of a leading effect not interfered with and 
reduc d in value by foreign admixture. 

And this touches, in fact, upon a main point ispute. If 
the eye cannot distinguish pure blue and red in the secondary 
purple, how is it likely to be able bed weg the still more 
complicated impressions that impair 
that ought to bea pure primary. It is 
place, so far as the sense of harmony is in question, for the 


pleasure as 





ven up, we must 
pable experience, 
t of the expound- 


ped | Jer no other 


tween the elementary colours involved; the remedy remains 
to adjust this and so reduce the colour to a pure 
one. Here, then, the eye recognizes a pure tint as the ear a 
pure note, and in one case as in the other, the ultimate cause 
probably depends upon coincident or non-coincident vibra- 
tions ; OER ge eaD 6S SEED Se CREED GS Eid AED, 
it is matter of adjustment—ot harmony. 

us DOW assume that we are in 
+ hy Sane se artificial 

ie in degree o 

identical colour. 


easy 
The principle, however, is secure ; and if, in applying each 
wash successively, we leave an uncovered margin, we shall or 
ought to produce a scale of gradation from deepest to lightest 
tint of the particular colour. 
mn of the steps of such a scale 


The most natural com 

is to the repetition of asingle note from the lowest to the 
highest pitch ; but in the case of a musical note we proceed 
from octave to octave, and each successive note ascending is 
produced by double the number of vibrations of its antece- 
dent. lt would seem as if there was no such limitation to 
the degrees of a colour. The limits of musical octaves is 
reached after comparatively few repetitions, but the yd 
tions of a colour seem ite. Is it possible that in this 
sequence there may be degrees which give peculiar excellence 
by some law of interval? At any rate, tints taken out of such 
a series are to each other in a relation of harmony that will 
seem, until the physicist can show us otherwise, very fairly 
analogous to unison in the music of sound. The frequent - 4 
plication of this harmony in decorative work is familiarly 
called putting one tint of colour in relief on another of the 
same. 

When we come to compare one colour with another, we 
are not far frum this discovery, that they admit of being all 
arranged in a sequence that has, at least, an analogy with a 
scale of notes, as one element of the succession—one colour 
asone note—follows another in easy and le succes- 
sion, until our circuit comes to an end by our being recon- 
ducted to the starting place—to the colour we commenced 
with—by 8 gradation as easy as that by which we left it. 

Farther, when a succession of colours has been disposed by 
no other rule than easy gradation and visible relationship; 
when green has taken its place between yellow and blue un- 
idance than our eense that it has gradations 
within itself of which some lose themselves gradually in blue 
in one direction and the rest verge towards yellow in the 
other, and so of the rest—this verdict of the eye is found to 
be confirmed by the changes that are independent of sensa- 
tion. The prism arranges colours in the same order as the 
oye: and no less independently than notes upon a gradually 

ortening string assume the same order that the ear would 
give to them though ignorant of their dependence upon strings 
of certain length or strings at all.— Builder. 





THE UNLUCKY CAPTAIN. 


1 stood on Rousseau’s Bridge at Geneva, at mid-day, waiting 
for the steamboat to start for Montreux. How long I waited 
{ knew;not, nor, indeed, didI care. Who can tire of the rushing 
past of that glorious river? There it glides from the lake, more 
transparent than at Ville Neuve, and with a far more vivid 
colour. Here it flings itself, with a joyful bound, under 
the bridges, and over the shining sands! A pure iife it 
has had (like other lives I know), never dimm by contact 
with base things, but purifying all in its vicinity, and leaving 
a bright,line of light behind. ways so brilliant and socl:ar, 
reflecting sun and Alps and city in even brighter colours than 
theirown. AsI gazed into the blue and shining water, aswan, 
“ milk white,” floated majestically by. I raised my eyes, and 
there, high up among the clouds, shone out Mont Blanc, thet 
monarch of mountains, with “his diadem of saow;” and 
nearer still, rose many mountsias, forest-clad, or with soft 
velvet turf, and flowers and aromatic plants (and my soul 
was singing a bymn of Paradise), when a shriek, prolo |, Te- 
, recalled me to myself. It was the last cry of the de- 
parting steam-boat. I had seen my luggage placed on board 
some hours before, and I had only time to run across the 
bridge and spring on deck, before the paddles were in motion, 
and the hawser cast off. 
A slight shudder came over me, when I a in the 
person Bhd an old friend, familiarly known 4s the 
ve es (Unlucky One). I turned to the friendly 
shore, 


the hope of my voyage; but the 
litle wooden was up, and there were many yards be- 
tween me and the here was nothing left for it but tor 


I and the Unlucky Oaptain to swim or es ee angel pe | 
inmost heart the chances were we should—together. I too! 
a sorrowful farewell of Geneva, and threw an anxious glance 
across the-lake. It was as smooth as glass ; but what had waves 
a oe eee ee 
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correctly. Asa mere tourist, I knew of 


4 tion of ships, were to them f 


rig fee Satie eo yeie ce near to them as possi- 


rew from my 
the “ Unglucklicher. 


good ships and 


containing recent news of 


new, had sunk beneath our 
it is impossible for me to state 


dinary it he had of as them in that glassy sea, was 
only exceeded by his wonderful gift of fishing them up again, 
One went down like the Royal George, in port, on the loveli- 
est and calmest day. In three weeks she was up again—in a 
deplorable state, certainly, as cabin furniture. and full 


. | of fish—but still up, and afloat! She hadcome, in the vsua 
course of things, to pass the night in harbour, when “aturn . 


too much,” as the captain expressed it, ran her over the small 
—_— of an old pier, so close to the shore that it had never 

considered necessary to remove it. Moreover, every 
stick and stone of that old arrangement could be distinctly 
seen from the boat or shore. These litile “ misfortunes” had 
always happened within a few yards of land, and had never 
been attended with any loss or even danger of lite ; but “ the 
company” were in despair. The losses to them were incalcu- 
lable. The wages of fishers up, the repsirs, or actual destruc- 
htfal. But the most curious 
feature in the whole proceeding was the way in which the 


not | half-ruined company protected and clung to its Unlucky Cap- 


tain! No sooner was a ship “down” and up again “ presto” 
(and pending the necessary repairs), behold our dear old friend 
in command of the best boat on the lake. His little gentle- 
manly feet shod in the most irreproachable boots, his white 
pantaloons girded round the waist with a crimson silk sash, 
a loose blue jacket with gold buttons, showing the device of 
an anchor, emblem of Lope, or, “ better-luck next-time” but- 
tons, as Jack used to call them ; a little blue cap, showing on 
the front a still larger anchor. The whole man, so to op 
was steeped in hope; and bravely his goddess carried him 
through. His face shone with good humour and fun with a 
dash of the “ vaurien” rakishness best described by an English 
lady in the habit of making the voyage, “ He has such a dear, 
good-for-nothing look !” t listen to a recent act of this he- 
roic “good-for-nothing.” In one of his successful voyages 
across the lake they encountered one of the sudden and terri- 
fic storms that sweep down the refts inthe Alps. The steamer 
was ssfe enough, but they were not far from a smal! pleasure- 
boat, wherein were two boys battling in vain with the large 
wing-like sail, to take it in. In a moment the boat capsized. 
One of the boys clung fast while it floated bottom upward, 


ly | but the other was already in the current of the Rhone stream 
+ | that was carrying him slowly, but surely, far from help. Our 


dear old captain plunged into the lake, and, swimming hard, 
overtook him before he sank, and held him safely until the 
steamer’s boat rowed to the rescue, and took them in. And 
they picked up the other little fellow as they passed. Who 
would not be such an Unlucky Captain? 

But to return to the actual state of things, and to this par- 
ticular voyage from Geneva to Montreux. 

“T sup you have heard of our friend’s last exploit?” 
said an old friend of mine, an inhabitant of Geneva, pointing 
over his shoulder to where the captain was standing, sur- 
rounded by a little knot of admiring passengers. 

“No; do tell!” said an American lady. 

“ Well,” continued my friend, “ he is at the top of the tree 
now. He wrecked that lovely little Seagull, the admiration 
even of naval men, six weeks ago, and now they’ve given him 
this, the best boat on the lake. 

“ His promotion was gained in this wise: About six weeks 
since, the Unlucky Captain was on the deck of the Seagull, 
talking, in his genial way, with an English tourist and my- 
eelf. You all know the Russian Princess’s house, about ten 
miles further up? The land stretches out in a point there, 
well enough defined! but everybody hereabouts knows it 
must bave a wide berth before making for the bay beyond. 
The captain pointed out the princess’s house to the English- 
man, and signed to the man at the wheel to edge in a little, 
until, in fact, we were not twenty yard from land, 

“Suddenly, crash! Crack went the ship! The people sit- 
ling upon camp-stools, rolled over and about in all directions. 
The ship was immovable, happily for us and our carpet-bags ; 
for a8 long as the sharp rock she had struck upon remained 
in the hole it had made, the water entered but slowly. Svill, 
we were as if you were balancing a toy-boat on the tip of your 
finger. 

“] looked at the captain. He was stamping his fect and 
tearing his hair, but only for a moment. e soon recovered 
from his surprise, and giving a tighter switch to his scarlet 
sash, addressed himself with the greatest intelligence to doing 
the best that could be done under the circumstances. Some 
ladies came screaming up from the saloon, naturally alarmed 
by the breaking of the flooring, and the fountain of water 
springing up among the flowers on the carpet; but they were 
greatly relieved to find how near they were to a hospitable 
shore, being within that particular distance usually described 
by ‘as far as Ican kick my bat.’ 

“The captain ordered round the boats (they had been ‘out’ 
in readiness all day), and the debarkation of the ‘ women and 
children’ commenced instanter. In about ten trips, and in as 
many minutes, the pussengers and crew were all safe on shore 
—all but the captain, who stuck gallantly to theship. He 
sent everything moveable out of her, had the carpetstorn up, 
and indeed saved everything—except the ship and the engines. 
There was great excitement among the unfortunate share- 
holders at Geneva. They sent off immediately three of ‘ the 
company’ to inquire into the circumstances of the accident, to 
report upon the same, and to administer a reprimand to the 
captain, if deserved. While they were holding a solemn and 
anxious meeting at Geneva, a letter was received from the 
three delegates, full of enthusiastic admiration of the ‘re- 
sources and intelligence’ of the captain under extraordinary 
difficulties. 

“They had evidently gone over to the enemy, and suc- 
cumbed uncer the influence of his genial countenance, ‘ His 
efforts,’ they said, ‘were superhuman, his energy untiring. 
Night and day he worked and directed with every hope of 
success.’ Ina postscript was added, that the ‘shareholders 
might rest assured that every care would be taken of the cap- 
tain, and that he was supplied with everything that he could 

ibly require to soften, as far as might be, the great mis- 
| soeme. that had befallen him. A pair of goloshes had just been 
returned to them with the captain’s best thanks, but the water 
being two feet above the deck, they were unnecessary.” ‘The 
company’ groaned at the forlcrn picture. 

“ For a week the captain and his staff worked without in- 
termission. An enormous raft of wood encircled the scene of 
his disasters and labours. At last the little Seagull rose seve- 
ral fee’ out of water, and that night the captain went on shore 
to take some rest. Poor man, he slept the sleep of the wet 
and weary. He dreamed that he was swimming for his life 
with his head under water (the normal state of bis affairs in 
the flesb); in his efforts to breathe he awoke, and found him- 


self upon the floor, He was off at daylight to the sosne of big 
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triumphs, and, in the joy of his heart, sent to invite the dele- 
to breakfast on d. 


“In about three pores Lear in the alternations of hope 
and fear, the steam-boat fairly floated. To be sure, she was 
full of water, her back and ribs were broken, she had scarcel 
a whole bone in her body; but still she floated, and, supported 
by @ little forest of fir-trees without, and a cargo of timber 
within, ‘the company’ cherished every hope of being able on 
a calm day Z te ~—_ to <o ies —~ —— 

pon e mpt for some ays y our 
iend in triumphant glee. He was teted by the shareholders, 
and, all along the shores of Lake Leman nothing was heard 
of but the genius tor hydraulics developed in the Unlucky 
Captain. He received very ly & deputation of ship- 
builders, was appointed to this splendid boat with increased 
ay, and was presented with a silken banner, federal-em- 
roidered by ladies: the very banner now waving above 
us 


“ At the end of a week the weather moderated. The steam- 
tug crept up the lake, and made fast to our crippled friend, 
‘and all went merry as a marriage bell’ (one naturally quotes 
Byron here). The voyage might take seven or eight hours. 
The dear old captain was in the highest spirits; he could not 
remain in the dirty little tug, but rowed merrily round and 
about his old disabled love, as if to keep up her spirits with 
his own ; when, swoop, came a blast of wind down that terrific 
gorge we are just passing! In five minutes the whole lake 
was up. The captain sought refuge in the tug; and the poor 
little Seagull, after twirling and twisting, the sport ot winds 
and waves, shook herself free from the protecting fir-trees, and 
settled down at the bottom of the lake. The tug cast off the 
firewood at the captain’s stern command. ‘The company,’ 
awaiting in a body the arrival of the wreck, were touched By 
the captain’s agitation and distress. He really was knocked 
up in body and mind, so they took him home and coaxed him 
into health and appetite (the last thing that fails a true son of 
= and, presenting him with a testimonial, sent him afloat 

io. 

“ The question is whether we shall float,” wied a ner- 
vous passenger ; “ why does that ass of a tourist occupy the 
captain’s attention ?” 

“Oh,” said my friend, “ don’t be alarmed about that. I for. 
got to tell hy that ‘the company’ held a meeting—closed 
doors, and all that—and when they reappointed the captain, 
they also appointed a lieutenant: that fellow standing on the 
paddle-box. He is to direct the steersman, and in fact has the 
entire charge of the navigation. The captain being requested, 
‘as a favour to the company,’ to take bis stand at the gang- 
way, at the exit and entrance of passengers, to receive tickets, 
in consequence of discrepancies in the issue of them and the 
reception of money. This relieves him of all responsibility 
regarding the ship, and is, in fact, a compliment, as showing 
the confidence reposed in him by the company. lama share- 
holder,” continued my friend; “I bave sustained considera- 
ble losses; but I also participate in the enthusiasm for our 
captain. I declare to you he is the best fellow——” 

Ha'lo! What's that? There was a crack and a scrape 
from end to end of the ship. We breathed again, for we were 
making way; but we had evidently passed over some hard 
and dangerous substance. ; 

“There!” again groaned the nervous passenger. 

“ Ease her! Stop her! Back her!” shouted tbe captain, and 
the man at the helm (who hated the lieutenan!) obeyed’ The 
captain, with a wild gleam in his eyes, pointed (for he could 
not speak) to a dark something in the lake; and there, repos- 
ing under the shining water, we distinctly saw the beautiful 
litue Seagull, or all that remained of her. 

We had struck upon her topmast, and had scraped over it 
from end to end without injury; but, alas! while hovering 
so lovingly over and around the remains of his lost pet, the 
captain once more took “a turn too much,” and —not far off 
from tl.e scene of the last catastrophe—we took, struck heavi- 
ly, and, I felt assured, hopelessly, on the sand. 

There was no danger for the moment, as the bottom was 
soft, and not a breath of air was stirring the sleeping lake. 
The dear old captain assured us that we should float again in 
half an hour; but my time in Switzerland was short, and bid- 
ding a hasty adieu “To the ship and her crew,” I, with my 
bag and the nervous gentleman, rowed to shore : thence to get 
on, as we best might, to Montreux. 

Three days afterwards, in the train, I passed near the scene 
of our disaster, and there, with shocked surprise, I beheld the 
ship still bard and fast, surrounded by a fleet of boats and the 
inevitable fir trees, the little tug creeping up from Geneva, and 
the dear old captain, in his scarlet sash, radiant and gleaming 
amongst the crowd, lending a hand everywhere, directing, 
working, and sending off reassuring telegrams every half hour. 
I was obliged to continue my journey direct to England; but 
I felt a pleasurable conviction that this accident—being only, 
as it were, in connexion with the last, and developing, in an 
equal degree, the resources of the commander—would be 
worth to him at least a silver cup and a banner, cantonal. 

As the train rushed by, I strained my eyes to catch a last 
glimpse of the dear old fellow and hisstaff. There they were, 
ihe ship, the water, and the Alps, all glowing in the sunset! 
As I emiled at his uncertain voyages, may I be forgiven for 
omnes that these lines of Wordsworth’s visited my 

rain :— 
Where lies the land to which that ship must go? 
What haven is her mark ? 
And almost, as it was, when ships were rare, 
A doubt, and something dark, 
Some reverential fear 
Is with thee, at “this” farewell, joyous bark, 


a 


THE FIRST USE OF GAS IN LONDON. 


Those sanguine and patient enthusiasts, the alchemists, 
were not by any means the jugglers and charlatans they are 
commonly supposed to have been. Disdainers of dogmas, 
earnest searchers for new truths, strenuous navigators in the 
advanced trenches of scientific discovery, putting nature to 
the rack, forcing her by steel and fire to disclose her secrets 
after the dumbuess of long ages—those laborious men broke 
up the old ground cf Aristotle, and sank deep the piles on 
which modern medicine and modern chemistry have reared 
their vast but still uccompleted palaces. They first struck 
the lodes, which have since widened into richer veins. To re- 
proach them because they sought for impossibilities is like 
Striking the infant because it cannot at oncespeak. We must 
not forget that modern science has shown that there were 
germs of truth even in their wildestdreams. The great Liebig 
can manufacture gems by chemical combinations ; he has pub- 
licly expressed the opinion that we shall, before long, learn 
how to make gold; and we must remember that if a common 
basis of all minerals was once fonnd, gold-making would be 
the smallest of the benefits mankind would derive from the 
vast diseovery: 


YY | medicines. 





kn" 





‘Tue caty aichemists obtained a great knowledge of the 
perties of natural objects by their ceaseless and prolonged ex- 
who discovered alcohol : that mingled 

ey first taught us the use of mineral 
Valentine devoted half his adventurous life 
to the study of the medicinal properties of antimony. Para- 
celsus brought from the East opium, the pain-killer, in all its 
compounds. It was an alchemist who discovered phospho- 
rus. Lastly, it was Van Helmont, an alchemist, who first ana- 
lysed atmospheric air, and discovered that it is composed of 
gases. In the Spa waters of Germany he first observed car- 
bonvic acid gas, and learned to distinguish it as a distinct elas- 
tic aeriform substance to be elicited only by chemical decom- 
position, and considering it as more of an essence than com- 
mon atmospheric air, he gave it the German name of Gheist 
ome or spirit), from whence comes our English word gas. 

bis great discovery dates about 1624. 

The Baconic theory, promulgated and acted upon centuries 
before Bacon translated it into his own beautiful and sound 
English, led rapidly to the development of experimental phi- 
losophy. Wise men began, after wasted centuries, to 
finality dogmas as only fit for men whose minds had ceased 
to grow, or men who benefited by the d as they inculcated. 
Nothing now was to be believed that could not be verified by 
experiment; no theories were to be admitted that did not bear 
the test of experiment and varied observation. A wise humi- 
lity took the place of the old mischievous and aggressive dog- 
matism. Even New'on, when he was vouchsafed glimpses of 
the divine secrets, confessed that his theory of gravitation was 
only the locum tenens for some greater and more central trath 
yetto be discovered. In every nation the new philosophy 
was coloured by the national character: in France it became 
sceptical and mathematical; in Germany, more abstract and 
ges: in England, more practical and energetic. As 
the new science had always special topics on which it was 
engaged, it of'en happened that, with so many thousand ob- 
servers, many Of its most useful discoveries were made simul- 
taneously in several countries. A long range of semi-disco- 
veries in England, France, and Germany led slowly up to the 
great results of Watt and his steam-engine. In older times 
such secrets were sought for by fewer minors. The field of 
knowledge was indeed but a small spot then. 

As it was with steam, so it was with gas. Van Helmont’s 
discoveries lay apparently dormant for many years, but they 
were not forgotten. Scientific curiosity was approaching 
then, by analysis, and already the first truths had grown and 
put forth branches in that vast collection of observations, at 
first so often timid and puerile, the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. In 1667,a Mr. Shirley, a gentleman living at Wigan, 
wrote to describe a series of experiments he had commenced 
in 1659 on the waters of a burning spring on the Warrington 
road. This water burnt like oil when a candle was appiied 
to its surface, being impregnated with carburetted hydrogen 
gas from the coal seams that underlaid it. Shirely, a thought- 
ful map, saw at once that it was not the water that burned, 
but only some emanation from the coaly earth. This he 
proved by draining the place and then setting fire to the dry 
earth, which threw up a cone of flame as wide as a hat and a 
foot and a half high. This flame he proved he coald extin- 
guish by water. 

Boyle carried further and gave more popularity to Van 
Helmont’s experiments, He proved that fixed air and in- 
flammable air are elastic fluids capable of being exhibited un- 
mixed with common air. In 1726, Dr. Hefler Hales distilled 
coal, obtained gas, and observed and noted down its elas- 
ticity. In 1783, the Philosophical Transactions record some 
valuable and suggestive experiments made in a coal-pit be- 
longing to Sir James Lowther, near Whitehaven, in Cumber- 
land. The pit was near the full sea-mark, and intended to 
drain a neighbouring colliery. When the pit was sunk forty- 
two fathoms from the surface, the workers came on a six-inch 
bed of black stone, fall of clefts, under which lay a seam of 
coal. When this black stone was pierced, a quantity of 
damp corrupted air came bubbling through the water with a 
hissing noise. On a startled workman putting. a candle to- 
wards it, the water caught fire and rose in a wave of flame 
two yards high. This frightened the men so much that they 
beat out the fire with their hats, then ran to the rope and es- 
caped up the pit. The steward of the works then came down, 
and again lit the gas, which soon rose and covered the bot- 
tom of the pita yard deep. Extiuguishing the flame, the 
men, who had returned, opened a larger aperture in the bed 
of black stone. This time the gas flared three yards high, and 
almost stifled them. Unable to flap it out with their hats, 
they got down a spout from a cistern and so extinguished it. 
After this, no candles were allowed in the pit till the coal was 
reached, and a tube carried into the open air to carry off the 
gas. This stream of gas continued unabated in strength or 
quantity for several years. Many savans came to collect this 
strange form of airin bladders. Some of it was taken to the 
Royal Society, and there burnt, to the delight of the wigged 
philosophers. A small pipe was first put into the bladder, 
and the gas pressed through that into the flame of a candle. 
Still no glimmering of its vast capabilities of usefulness broke 
upon the savans. They were not quite ripe for that discovery 
yet. It was observed that sparks would not light it; so the 
workmen used flint and steel in the dark passages, and toiled 
on by the miserable and momentary twinklinge. After the 
tube was fixed, the pit was no more troubled with the mys- 
terious “damp and corrupted air,” which would burn after 
being kept a whole month in a bladder. In 1726, “ the inge- 
nious” Dr. Stephen Hailes first obtained gas by distilling 
coal; but his experiments were rather with a view to observe 
the elasticity than the inflammability of the new vapour. 

In 1739, the Rev. Dr. John Clayton, Dean of Kildare and 
brother of one of Boyle’s correspondents, came a step or two 
nearer to the bright secret. He went to see a ditch near 
Wigan (probably Mr. Shirley’s spring), because he heard that 
the water there would burn like brandy, would boil eggs, and 
thirty years before had actually boiled a piece of beef; but was 
now much less fierce, especially after rain. 

Some experimen's, not unlike Shirley’s,soon convinced 
Mr. Clayton that it was not water that really fed the fire. 
Digging down half a yard, he found a shaly coal, which 
tex ded an inflammable vapour. To prove the vapour came 

rom the coal, Mr. Clayton distilled some coal. From this 
he obtained, first, a black oil (tar), and, lastly, a spirit so in- 
tractable as to force the luting of his vessels, break the glasses, 
and eventually catch fire when acandle came near it. He 
repea'ed the experiments with a bladder; but they attracted 
but little notice. They harmonised with no fashionable and 
popular theory of the day, and were therefore disregarded; 
but still the secret was unravelling. Van Helmont had de- 
composed air. Shirley had observed that certain air rising 
from the earth would burn; the Whitehaven men had shown 
that inflammable air could be kept in bladders; and now the 
learned —_ proved that it could be obtained by distillation 
from coal. 

Io 1767, Dr. Watson, (afterwards Bishop of Llandaff) ascer+ 


curse and bl . 


pro-| tained that gas retained its inflammability and “pai what- 
an He’ 


ever quantity of water it had passed through. Imont 
Tived in the of Charles the First. It was not till 1793 
(George the Third) that the new discovery was turned to the 
benefit of mankind and the promotion of civilization. Hither- 
to it hed been a mere firework to amuse philosophical socie- 
ties and puzzle coal-miners. In 1792, the new spirit set to 
work, and began his long task in earnest. Cornwall has al- 
ways been famous for the ingenious and practical minds that 
sprang from its soil. It was in Cornwall that that extraor- 
dinary man, ick, first drove a steam-carriage along a 
public road. It was in Cornwall that gas was firat used for 
ighting houses. In 1792, Mr. Murdoch, a metal-founder at 
Redruth, turned the inflammable air to account, to save oil 
and candles. He distilled gas from various substances, and 
lighted his own house, offices, and street. He used to carry 
bladders of it to use at night in his little steam-carriage, and 
was very near being suspected of witchcraft.» In 4795, he 
proposed to Mr. James Watt to take out a patent for gas as 
@ substitute for oil. In 1797, Watt lit up with gas his new 
foundry at Old Cumnock, in Ayrshire; and in 1798 he re- 
newed his experiment on a more ambitious scale at the Soho 
Foundry, near Birmingham. He also contrived the best 
ate of preventing the smell or the smoke of gas being of- 
nsive. 

The Peace of Amiens, and the subsequent rejoicings in 
1802, gave the enterprising discoverer opportunities of print- 
ing his thoughts on the minds of Birmingham people. Ou 
that occasion he illuminated the whole front of his works 
with various devices, and the Birmingham mob came in thou- 
sands to gaze, to wonder, and admire. 

Mr. Murdoch had had mee difficulties to overcome. But, 
as he united scieatific knowledge with great practical skill, 
his perseverance enabled him to finally triumph. The retorts 
first used by him were similar in fourm to the common glass 
retorts employed in chemical experiments; he next made 
trial of cast-iron cylinders, containing about fifteen poun:s of 
coals, which he placed perpendicularly in a common portable 
furnace ; but in 1802 he had recourse to the horizontal mode 
of setting them. In 1804 and 1805 he varied his plans and 
constructed his retorts with an aperture or door at each end, 
one of them for introducing the coal, and the other for taking 
out the coke; but this method he found inconvenient and 
troublesome, 

This remarkable man also used quicklime to purify gas, 
and even succeeded in removing the smell, though at the ex- 
pense of the light. He tried burners of almost every possible 
shape, and at various pressures. He tested the various sorts 
of coal, and the relative economy of gas as compared with 
candles. Watt, Boulton, Creighton, and all the leading minds 
of Birmingham, aided Murdoch in these useful resvarcies. 

But various shafts had been struck,and already another 
passage had led to the same discovery. In 1801, Mr. Watt, 

ing over to Paris, wrote back in alarm to Soho, to tell them 
for Heaven’s sake, if they intended to do anything with Mur- 
doch’s light, to do it at once, as a Frenchman, name: Le Bon, 
had obtained gas by distilling wood, had lit up bis own house 
and garden, and now proposed to light the whole city of 
Paris. In 1808, while the invention still lay almost unknown 
beyond the Soho foundries,a Mr. Wiosor—a German, who 
had Anglicised his name from Winzer—arrived from Paris, 
and publicly announced himself as the discoveror and in- 
ventor of gas lighting. He was an ignorant, boastful man, 
but confident, industrious, and persevering. I. was supposed 
he had been one of Le Bon’s assistants, and baving stolea the 
Promethean secret, had taken French leave of Lis patron. 

He knew little of chemistry, and was so ignorant of mecha- 
nics that he could scarcely conduct the erection of his oan 
apparatus. With a noisy charlatanism that annoyed people 
of sense, this German asserted the grandeur of his discovery, 
its immense usefulness, and its vast pecuniary value. The ad- 
venturer at once obtained a hold over the mind of a retired 
coach maker, named Kenzie, who lived in Green-street, near 
Hyde Park, and this patron lent this Donsterswivel his pre- 
mises for gas-works. The extraordinary advantages of the 
new light could not be concealed or denied, and in May, 1804, 
Mr. Winsor obtained a patent by the influence of his friends. 
In 1808 and 1804, he first exhibited his plan of illumination 
at the Lyceum Theatre, then a great resort for lecturers and 
painters of panoramas. He showed the manner of making 
the gas, and’conveying it round and up and down a house; 
he also explained how the form of the flame could be modi- 
fied by the shape of the burner—that its intense flame would 
not be extinguished by strong and sudden gusts ot wind, and 
that it would neither produce smoke, nor scatter dangerous 
sparks. The most sceptical could not deny the existence of 
the light, or its brilliancy ; but the pretensions of the lecturer 
offeaded and irritated many who were advocates of oil. Win- 
sor’s calculations of profit were extravagant, his theories ludi- 
crous and impracticable, his exaggerations manifest, bis truth- 
fulness not always too palpable. Hesurrounded bimself with 
low drunken clerks and ignorant smiths and tinkers, who 
could not, and would not, do their work we']. The gas he 
distilled was impure, and its pungent smell annoyed and de- 
terred his audience. The man whom he employed to lecture 
used to be often missing, till all the spectators had left the Ly- 
ceum in disappointment and disgust. 

In the mean time contemporaneous and more genuine dis- 
coverers were also working. In 1802, Mr. (ifterwards Dr.) 
Henry, lecturer at Manchester, explained how gas was pro- 
duced, and, ignoring the noisy foreigner, exhibited gas burn- 
ing in an Argand lamp, on Mr, Murdoch’s plan. He succeed- 
ed in obtaining gas from wood, peat, oil, and wax as easily as 
from coal, and made numerous careful experiments as to the 
relative value of coal as alight producing power. He also 
especially studied the various means by which it could best 
be purified. In 1806, Mr. Josiah Pemberton, an intelligent 
and ingenious man, exhibited various forms of gas-iights in 
front of his manufactory at Birmingham, and was the first 
to construct gas stoves for the soldering required in the but- 
ton factories ; the toy factories also soon learned the value of 
the new power. This useful man made no secret. of his in- 
ventions, and the artful effrontery and calculating selfishness 
of meaner men benefitted by bis frankness, It is reported 
that Mr. Cook, a toy manufacturer, to whom he bad sold a 
stove, received, in 1810, a silver medal for its discovery. The 
race of Cooks has not by any means died out. 

In 1807 (August 16), a few gentlemen, including the politi- 
tically celebrated Alderman Wood, a public-spirited man, 
however fond of display, lit with gas the Golden-lane brew- 
ery, and a part of Beech-street and Whitecross-street. The 
progress of even the rudest street lighting had not been rapid 
in London. In 1417 (Henry the Fifth), Sir Henry Bar on, 
mayor of London, required every citizen to hang out a lantern 
after dark from Haliowtide to Candlemas. Paris was not 
lighted till 1524 (Henry the Eighth). In 1690 (William the 
Third), a special order was issued in London for citizens to 
hang out Janterns or lamps from Michaelmas to Christmas, 





In 1716 (George the First), housekeepers were again enjoined 
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$ in 1744, the year Culloden, ob- 
tin! Paer forging iho, Ta, era 
wa: w com 
task may be seen in Hogarth’s of the Arrest of the 
Rake in St. James’s-street—a A anaes as 
lad is on an awkward ladder, a clumsy street 
lamp with fisb-oil, which he is ruthlessly slopping over on the 
pow head of a dandy beneath... As early as 1733 
ee ees ae was lit by street lamps, 
while don, less ive and more conservative, re- 
mained three years later wilfully shutting their eyes to the 
In che mean time, ignorant, impudent, but energetic Win- 
sor went on confident of teach bimeelf 
the secrets of his own subject. Ji 1807, the strenu- 
lighted Fae ea ce ee conattaont of ee 
ted up a part street, to men 
as sneered at as offensive, dangerous, expen- 
sive, and unmanageable. Winsor was the butt of the day. 
but he held firm, and his vanity and cupidity iron- 
him against all ridicule. He p ted a National Heat and 
Light Company, and flung out pamphlets to flutter through 
the streets and spread abroad his sanguine He spoke 
of royal, noble, and scientific patrons in his old voluble and 
inflated way, talked of philanthropy (your always 
does), and promised that, for five pounds it, any person 


could be secured a handsome annual 
whose profits would at once equal those of the New River 
Company. He was about, he said, 

in Britain, and add to the d of the foes who were de- 
vising her ruin. He assured he 

raised ae its — Ie wd = 
great vi e Aladdin P, 

In 1808, Mr, Murdoch, the real gen 
& paper in the Royal Society, clear, truthful 
show how largely gas 
factory at Manchester. For this useful Paper, Mr. Murdoch 
received Count Rumford’s gold medal. 

He enensee of gas was here related, and soon became popu- 
y known. 

Mr. Murdoch said: “The whole of the rooms of the cotton- 
mill of Mr. Lee, at Manchester, which is, I believe, the most 
extensive in the United Kingdom, as well as its counting- 
houses and store-rooms and the adjacent nage poe ot 
Mr. Lee, are lighted with gas from coal. The tota! quantit: 
of light used during the hours of burning has been ascertained, 
by a comparision of shadows, to be about equal to the light 
which two tbh d five b d mould candles, of six to the 
pound, would give; each of the candles with which the com- 
petee was made consuming four tenths of an ounce fee 

undred and seventy-five grains) of tallow per hour. The 
burners were of the Argand and cockspur kind. The number 
used was nine bundied and twenty-four, requiring an bourly 
supply of one thousand two bundred and fifty cubic feet of 
canvel-coal gas. The annual consumption was calculated to 
be two thousand five hundred cubic feet A day, requiring 
each day seven hundred-weights of best Wi coal. The 
annual consumption of coal would be one hundred and ten 
tons, and cost one bundred and twenty-five pounds, less the 
sale of coke at one shilling and four-pence the hundred-weight. 
This does not include the sale of one thousand two hun 
and fifty gallons of tar annually produced from the coal. Al- 
lowing for interest of capital sunk, wear and tear, Mr. Lee 
calculated his annual payment for at about six hundred 
pounde. The cost of candles would have been about two 
thousand pounds annually. If lights were burnt three hours 
a day throughout the year-instead of two, Mr. Murdoch calcu- 
lated the cost of gas at six hundred and a pounds. Mr. 
Lee stated before a committee of the House of Commons in 
May, 1809, that half a cubic foot of gas produced in one hour 
more ligbt than one hundred and seventy-five grains of asix 
to the pound candle. 

In 1809, Mr. Samuel Clegg received a silver medal from the 
Society of Arts for improvements in gee ep us for fac- 
tories. In this same year Winsor and bis Pall-Mall patrons 
applied to parlisment for an bee Ne dee ee ey 

his was the origin of the London and 
tered Gas Company. The capital 
two hundred th d pounds. Mr. them 
warmly, and claimed priority of invention. Humphry 
Davy and Jemes Watt were examined. Both the applications 
failed, ome chiefly to the yg against Winsor and the 
horrible scalping given to Mr. Accum, one of the directors, 
by Mr. Brougham, who ridiculed his exposed his 
science, and disproved his arithmetic. Brougham, like Sir 
Walter Scott, laughed pas-lighting to scorn. Whether he 
ever proved his conversion by helping to start a new gas com- 
pany, as Sir Walter did, we do not know. 

But nothing could tire out Winsor. In 1810, another a 
plication was made to parlisment; and, though his friends 
encountered some opposition and considerable expense, he 
succeeded in obtaiping an act to authorire a royal charter, 
within three years from the time of the passing of the act. 
But the bill, as originally introduced, was m ly altered, 
and certain conditions were imposed, which jimited the com- 
pany’s powers to London, Westminster, and Southwark, and 
the suburbs adjacent. Besides, it was stipulated that, if re- 
ge. they would stipulate with the parishes of London, 

estmipster, and Southwark, to furnish a stronger and better 
light, and at a cheaper and lower price, all expenses included, 
than sucb parishes could be supplied with oil, if lighted in the 
usual manner. Their capital was limited to two hundred 
thousand pounds, which was to be raised in shares of fity 
pounds each, 

Winsor was triumphant at last; but he was only a sham 
discoverer, and one feels no interest in his success. All the 
first attempts at gas-lighting, by the persons who afterwards 
formed the Chartered Gas Company, were made in Pall-Mall. 
But after they became a legalised body, they purchased the 
lease of a large wharf and premises in Cannon Row, West- 
minster; however, they found the place inconvenient, and 
were afterwards obliged. to abandon Their ex ents at 
this place were very expensive, and absorbed nearly the whole 
of their first deposits of ten pounds per share on the four 
thousand of which the company consisted. 

Suill the onmgeny went on in full belief of their own prin- 
ciples, and laying down oe eee mains that 
were certain soon to be required. 1818 they a) ted 
Mr. Samuel Clegg as their engineer, and under his day- 
light begen slowly to dawn. Yet, still the ten-pound shares 
would — for two, and the cry was for more and more 
money. . Clege’s a were not always at first 
successful. The mains laid down were too smal). In 
1818 the terrorists and conservative croakers were delighted 
by an explosion happening at the Westminster Gas-works, 
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that, altho’ h the bill did not in terms give a 
effect of it, by giving the means o! 
thousand 
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ought not to stand in the ue OY improve- 
ments in science, but with a view to this beautiful and excel- 
lent light itself, which was now furnished in different quarters 
of the town by private companies, and this corporation would, 


.| by this bill, possess the means of extinguishing those private 


companies and securing to themselves a monopoly. The old 
ignorant preference of clase-interests over the interests of 
ma 


kind at 

In 1814, when the Royal Society visited the London Gas 
Works, there was only ove gasometer, holding fourteen thou- 
sand cubic feet of When Sir William Congreve re; 

on them in 1822, the Peter Street Station alone was ucip 
annually one hundred and eleven million three hundred an 
eighty-four thousand cubic feet of gas. There were annually 
used To London three hundred and ninety-seven million cubic 
feet, lighting sixty-one thousand two hundred snd five private 
and seven thousand two bundred and sixty-eight street-lampe. 
This did not include several private companies. Yet gas was 
stili so little used in the poorer districts, tbat in the White- 
chapel works two large canvas bags were used a8 gasometers. 

In 1827, the number of public gas companies in the United 

om amounted to two hundred. The young giant grew 
fest. The pipes in and round London now extend over 
upwards of two thousand miles, and are still extending as 
fast as the feelers of Victor Hugo’s terrible sea-mouster. 

In 1792 the blue gas flame first sprang hissing up to do real 
work for man, when Mr. Murdoch applied a light to the pun- 
gent coal spirit. It is now 1867, and we are still far 
comfortable with our new servant. Its price in London is 
enormous, arbitrary, an:) artificial, and the gas iteelf gets daily 
feebly paler and more full of carbon, in spite of all the pro- 
gress of ecience. It is also still mnyng | to discover some 
means by which, when gas is burnt in sitting-rooms, the air 
can be kept moderately cool and moiat. 

—_———@——_—_——— 


CAN MUSIC SPEAK? 


When Leigh Hunt spoke of the strains of a bag-pipe as re- 
presentative of “ the agonies of a tune tied to a post,” he said, 
we are convinced, not only a new, but a true thing. There 
isa feeling and a sense in a piece of music which cannot be 
hurt or violated without protest; the melody exclaims on its 
own score against its tortures, and will appear to shrink, to 
wriggle, to sigh, and to moan desperately, under bad treatment. 
Whena vegebend assails the quiet of a street with his claronet, 
you can hear the miserable Italian airs quivering first a 
reproachful remonstrance, and then emitting abrupt and dis- 


y.| mal petitions for release; but the fellow shows no mercy to 


“ Casta Diva,” on the contrary, he pursues that unfortunate 
tune up and down the scale, and seems to wring its neck with 
a vicious shake at the finish. Why should we not have a So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Cruelty to Tunes? What base 
uses are not those poor brained children turned to? Did their 
originators ever pany h them to ogy a@ monkey) . 
bringing coppers into the greasy cap of an organ-grincer 
Would , a Obristy minstrel or so satisty those wretches? 
If there are necessities in the case we might slightly abate the 
principle, and license the hawking of “ Poor Old Jeff.” al- 
though not without qualms for the d n of the ebony 
Belisarius. As for brass bands and atrocities, they de- 
serve the tread-mill. It is bad h to hear a tune racked 
by a single inquisitor; but when a mob, armed with cornets, 
oph es, trombones, and cymbals, surround it, make it run 
the gauntlet, and finally tear it asunder, the act becomes a crime 
of unmitigated atrocity. The tune, say, is and allow- 
ed about five barslaw. The qn however, are fastened 
to its tail, and the creature is bewil and refuses to go 
further. Then comes the butchery, a kick from the trom- 
bone, a bayonet-thrust from the cornet, and a knock on the 
head from the drum. 

Tune-cruelty is not confined to the streets. Murders are 
committed in the drawing-room, especially under cover of 
er > victim 7 eg ay — mem a 
roll of o us notes, W drown even its voice, 
as did the cruel rataplan played beside the gui on 
which the French King was beheaded. But there are excep- 
tions. For instance, when a sound musician prepares a mel- 
ody for display,.if his directions are fairly carried out the 
effect is not unpleasant—quite the con . He throws a 
coloured light upon the picture, or he gives it a charm of dis- 
tance, or he surrounds it with a new and brilliant atmosphere, 
or he—treating it as though it were a beautiful woman—offers 
bouquets of notes, or spreads out a parterre of chromatic 
flowers through which it ; but he never interrupts, 
disfigures, or destroys it. Take a set of Chopin’s waltzes. 
Listen mf — aN pe ee — music illumi- 
nates, gro nto beau apes, W are your own 

44 in By Here is “emotion singing.” Here are 
m pensive and gay, joyful and sorrowful, starting into a 
life of sound. Poor Chopin! what a may be read in his 
music! What bysterical vehemence patsion, what sad 
uncertainties, vague ambitions, exquisite sensitiveness, and an 
almost morbid delicacy one can detect in the Tarantelle! No- 
body could dance to that dismal piece of hilarity ; it is as mel- 
oly as the hearse-like rumble, and the mysterious minor 
chaun of the “ Marche Funébre ” which Chopin wrote for 
his own obsequies. 
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architecture “ frozen music.” The expression 
than he suspected. Dr. Hay some years 
a theory of harmony and form, in which there 
& wonderful conjunction of mathematics and poetry, 
Parthenon was made out to be literally “frozen music,” 
its proportions discovered to have been regulated by rela- 
ns of the diatonic scale. The walls of Thebes 
= Orpe eee a ve. to a me of the 
eus, at the universe was 
gigantic organ. “ There's music in all things, if men 
The poets are never done with thie image. They 
ousand ways, even to the description of a wo- 
The mind—the music breathing from her face,” 
f his Zuleika, and he thought it necessary to 
his meaning in a note. “I think,” the poet interpret- 
ing himself says,“ I think there are some who will understand 
it ; at least they would bave done had they beheld the counte- 
mance whose speaking harmony suggested the idea, for this 
is not drawn from imagination but memory—that 
mirror which affliction dashes to the earth, and looking down 
upon the fragments only beholds the reflections multiplied.” 
Moore, commenting on the same line, tells us that Lovelace 
wrote “ the melody and music of her face,” and old Sir Thom- 
as Browne has it “there is music even in beauty.” 
The best index to character may be found in music. Of 
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- | course the man who has no music in his soul cannot be made 


out on this plan, bat we have excellent authority in the words 
which follow the well-worn quotation that such a person has 
no character at all. Notice how great authors supply their 
book creatures with invariably significant instruments. A 
strong hoy has a fancy for a cornet, a shy lad wil! take to a 
fiddle. A boy has been known to deliberately select the tri- 
angle as his ment, and after working it in the college 
band for years, brought it home to play upon in the bosom of 
his family at vacation. Dr. Johnson used to put his ear to 
the drone of a bag-pipe, and expressed great pleasure at the 
sound. This was a queer taste, but it was more curitus that 
he should with such a taste have been able to say of music— 
one pine *~ — ~ as without vice.” Ima- 
ne the ity of the bag-pipes 

Low “ Pray, sir, did you ever play on any musical instru- 
ment ‘ 

Johnson. “No, sir,I once bought me a fiageolet, but I 
never made out a tune.” 

The gentleman whosé claim to be considered a German 
scholar rested upon the fact of his brother’s acquaintance with 
the German concertina appears to have bad as clear a notion 
of the language as the lexicographer had of the “tune.” It 
would seem as if he considered when he “ bought him” the 
flageolet he also purchased the airs that were hidden within 
it. When the “ pilot of the literary whale” mentioned that 
he was subject to nervous disturbances on hearing music, and 
could weep at it, “ Sir,” said the whale, “ I should never hear 
it if it made me such a foo).” 

Music, we are told, can cure sickness. Vigneul de Marville 
relates a story of a gentleman of distinctiou suddenly seized 
by violent illness, and instead of a consultation of physicians, 
“he immediately called a band of musicians, and their band 
of violins played so well in his inside that his storhach became 
perfectly in tune,an? ina few hours was harmoniously be- 
calmed.” Here is a hint. Suppose “I Puritani” could be 
substituted for a pill, not ouly to purge melancholy but meas- 
les; or “Ii Ballo” given for a bolus 

Can music s ? We are afraid not, at least, not dis- 
tinctly. A clever essay in the Fortnightly Review some time 
since, maintained that a tune, of itse!f, was colourless and 
vague. “There are no definitely-agreed-upon successions or 
combinations of sounds which necessarily recall certain clear- 
ly understood ideas to the mind. We cannot express love by 
@ major third, or anger by a miror third, or describe the skies 

, or gardens or fields by a diminished seventh,” 

e remember the unfortunate “cries of the wounded” in the 
“ Battle of Prague,” and shudder at representative pieces, and 
the strident clangour and drumming of war quadrilles at 
monster concerts. The famous “ Songs without Words” seem 
troubled with an effort to record vague and indefinite emo- 
tions in the terms of music, and the struggle possesses a sort 
of plaintive interest for us; it is as though a spirit destred to 
take shape and appear to us, and was only permitted to make 
itself heard. If music hada distinct. character of its own, 
sacred and profane pieces would exhibit an intrinsic differ- 
ence when rom as @ fact they do not. Many negro 
melodies are of Church origin, and, strange to say, the once 
popular “ Dandy Jim” is not a native of Carolina but of Italy, 
where it has tively done service in High Mass. The or- 
ganist who excused himself for playing light music at church 
by saying that he did not see why the devil should have all 
the g tunes, forgot that the tunes, like people, mix in 
strange company. “ Don Giovanni” quavers libertinism in 
strains which suggest a Gothic cathedral. Music, however, 
no matter how reduced, retains some of the angel, and 
* Bones” occasionally raises his tenor With absurd words to 
certain intervals, which serve as an incantation to really sen- 
timental ideas.—London Review. 





MR. SUMNER AND “MAN IFEST DESTINY.” 


The London Review in noticing the “Prophetic Voices 
about America,” says: 

“Mr. Sumner gives a valuable statement concerning the 
famous ‘Monroe doctrine, the origination of which he attri- 
butes to Mr. Canning. He, with the majority of American 
writers on this subject, fails to note that a general view of the 
superior rights of the United States on that continent w 
expressed by the First Napoleon when he sold to President 
Jefferson the greater part of the valley of the Mississippi, in 
terms that owledge the‘ Monroe doctrine.” Neverthe- 
less, there seems no doubt that President Monroe received the 
theory from Canning. Eurnestly engaged in resisting the de- 
signe of the Holy Alliance, Mr. Canning sought ‘o enlist the 

nited States in the same policy, and to that end represented 
to the American Minister in London, Mr. Rusb, that Amer- 
ica, omy with Europe, was endangered by the ambitious 
schemes of the Alliance. It was in almost the very langu 
used by Mr. Canning that Mr. Monroe presently declared that 
his country would consider any attempt on the part of Euro- 
pean Governments ‘to extend their systems to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety,’ and 
that it could not look — any attempts at oj pressing or con- 
trolling Governments in America, whose independence they 
had ——_ apy other light than asa manifestation 
of an uafriendly disposition toward the United States.’ There 
was a burst of applause in England when this position was 
taken; and Mr. Canning, in reviewing the course of affairs in 
1826, before the House of Commons, said in triumph,—‘I 
~—S New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the y 

“We have omitted many of the ‘ prophecies,’ especiallv the 
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modern ones. Some of them are hardly more t than 
the exclamations which Voltaire d bes as blown through 
bassoons at the distinguished Monsieur. ‘ How entirely must 
Monsieur be satisfied with himself!’ Any amount of eulogy 
will leave our relatives across the ocean just what they are. 
But there runs through much of the recent writing and 
speaking that come to us from America a tone that indicates 
a recurrence of the old idea of ‘manifest destiny,’ which 
seems to us far from healthy. In the a te whose unhapp' r 
memory is still fresh, when the American Con “ passed, 
as Theodore Parker put it,‘a deliberate lie— that “war ex- 
isted by the act of Mexico.”’ and proceeded to seize Texas 
and other vast ions, which brought all manner of strife 
into the Union with them, and have since been battle-fields, 
we heard much about ‘manifest destiny.’ The rulers and 
chief politicians of that period did not besitate to declare that 
America in that invasion was only fulfilling her destiny of 
spreading over the North American continent. Fortunately, 
those who ruled America on such principles proved intolera- 
ble to the honest masses of the nation, and have long been 
superseded. It is discouraging now to witness in any quar- 
ter a Cisposition to revive that lust for mere expansion, and 
to find the leading senator of New England—the Chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee of Congress—boasting 
that one of his prophets, a Mexican, opens the door to 
Americans, and asking when will Canada be ripe. Nor is 
this feeling quite removed when Mr. Sumner says, ‘ It is eas: 
to see that empire obtained by force is unrepublican.’ All of 
the senator’s countrymen may not share his philosophical 
opinicn in this matter. Is not the area of the United States 
big enough? Will one or two millions of square miles of 
uncultured or totally wild lands, is it a worthy aim to be cov- 
eting even the ice-dens of grizzly bears in Walrussia ? 

“America no doubt has a great destiny, but her deadliest 
enemy could contrive no surer way of baulking it or of delay- 
ing its fulfillment, than to induce ber to set about fulfilling a 
cut-and-dried plan of development. The Old World, over- 
crowded and hampered in movement, has naturally pro- 
jected its own ideals and hopes upon the fresh and wide can- 
vas of the New; but it were a lame conclusion that America 
should be fettered by these. The genius who planned that 
continent has, possibly, designs of his own—designs more mag- 
nificent, it may be, than those of Berkeley or Galiani. The sum 
of nearly all the prophets quoted by Mr. Sumner is, that Amer- 
ica is to extend over North America, to contain teeming mil- 
lions of population, and to excel the Old World in its own 
arts and powers. But after all it would be but a gigantic du- 
plicate of the Old World, and therefore hardly a New World 
at all. We do not believe in this theory of national predesti- 
nation. We believe that the destiny of America is to be 
freshly moulded in tve hearts and brains of her people; that 
she may be debased by national profligacy, or raised by the 
virtues of her people. A big country did not imply a noble 
people when the Indians occupied an unlimited America, and 
it will not now; other aims and characteristics must make 
good Berkeley’s words— 


* Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’ ” 
oe 


THE COMMERCE BETWEEN FRANCE 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


We take the following extracts from the report of Mr. Fane, 
Secretary of Embassy from Great Britain to France, drawn up 
@ year since, on the results of the Treaty of Commerce be- 
tween the two countries. He says: a 


It is of great importance to ascertain and establish the re- 
sults actually attained, for the Treaty was in fact the initia- 
tion of a new form of policy, which proposed to establish our 
foreign trade upon sound foundations. So long as England 
was the only country which applied the principles of Free 
Trade in her commercial legislation, it was easy for cavillers 
to find or invent special and exceptional circumstances which 
enabled her to flourish under a system which they predicted 
would prove ruinous to other countries 

To win over France to the adoption of our principles, and 
to obtain her co-operation in extending them to other coun- 
tries, were two objects of vital importance to the future pros- 
perity of our trade. Both objects have been happily attained : 
for the Treaty of 1860 not only effectually broke down the 
ancient commercial system of France, but has led that coun- 


AND 


try to make Treaties with Belgium, the Zollverein, Italy, Swe- | P 


den and Norway, and Switzerland, by which large reductions 
have been made in the tariffs of British commerce either by 
negotiation or the antecedent right to most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

In the exports from Great Britain for consumption in 
France, cotton and woolen manufactures, iron, and other met- 
als, as well as the raw materials for manufaciures, showed a 
large increase up to the year 1862. This was a natural conse- 
quence of the removal of the large protective duties on the 
chief of these articles, and of the probibitory duties on manu- 
factures; but in 1863 the increase on some of these articles 
was changed into a positive decrease. According to the 
Returns of the Board of Trade, the total value of the exports 
of produce of the soil, and manufactures of the United King- 
dom into France rose from 119,000,000 francs in 1859, to 
230,500,000 in 1862, thus doubling themselves in four years, 
but retrograding in the following year to 216,500,000 francs. 
The French manufacturers have, therefore, had no great rea- 
son to complain of the much-apprehended invasion of the 
French market by British goods, and they are beginning to 
feel how unfounded were the apprehensions of ruin which 
they entertained from the anticipated effects of a liberalized 
tariff. As regards the French exports to Great Britain, the 
increase of trade has chiefly reference to manufactured arti- 
cles. Woolen goods especially show a marked progress ; the 
manufactory of Roubaix, being one of those which, having 
most feared English competition, have derived the greatest 
advantage from English custom. 

Let us now consider the facts most prominently illustrated 
by the Tables. From 1859 to 1862 the imports into France 
from Great Britain rose from 278 225,900 francs to 525,656,000 
francs, showing an increase of 247,431,000 francs, or 88°93 
per cent. In the same period the exports from France to 
Great Britain rose from 591,277,000 francs to 619,525,000 
fraycs, showing an increase of 28 248,000 francs, or of only 
4.78 per cent. Thus we see that the first effect of the Treaty 
was lO give an enormons impulse to the import trade from 
Great Britain, while the export trade from France showed 
only a very small increase. But in 1863 the imports into 
#rance from Great Britain rose tu 592,646,000 francs, show- 
ing an increase of 66990000 francs, or of 13 per cent., over 
thr preceding year; while the exports from France to Great 
Brijain rose to 799,614000 francs, showing an increase of 
186,089,000 francs, or of 29 per cent. over the preceding year. 

Again, in 1864, while the imports into France from Great 


Britain fell to 578,708,000 francs, showing a decrease of 18,- 
9388 000 or of 2 per cent., on the preceding year, the 
exports from France to Great Britain rose to 904,441,000 
francs, showing an increase of 104,827,000 francs, or of 18 per 
cent., over the preceding year. It would appear by this cal- 
culation that after the first grand effect of the Treaty, the ex- 
portation from France was increased five times more rapidly 
than the importation from England. 

These calculations refer to the ‘general fsum of French ex- 
ports and imports. If we consider the trade in natural pro- 
duce alone, the facts are these : 

From 1859 to 1862 the importation into France from Great 
Britain rose from 262,166; francs to 426,116 000 francs, 
showing an increase of 168,950 francs, or of 6253 per 100 
In the same period the exportation from France to England 
fell from 282,201,000 francs to 261,759,000 francs, showing a 
decrease of 20 442,000 francs, or of 7:24 per cent. But in 1863, 
while the imports from Great Britain into France rose to 
509 469,000 francs, showing an increase of 83,353,000 francs, or 
195 per cent., over the preceding year, the exportation from 
France to Great Britain rose to 333,169,000 francs, showing 
an increase of 71,410,000 francs, or of 27:2 od cent., over the 

receding year. In 1864 the imports into France from Great 
ritain fell to 488,905,000 francs, showing a decrease of 
20 564,000 francs, or of 4 per cent.,on the preceding year; 
while the exportation from France to Great Britain rose to 


'y | 882,467,000 francs, showing an increase of 49,298,000 francs, 


or of 148 per cent., over the preceding year. It follows, 
therefore, that since 1862 the imports into France from Great 
Britain increased only in the ratio of about 7 per cent per an- 
num, while the exports from France to Great Britain increas- 
ed in the ratio of 23 per cent per annum. 

As regards the exchange of manufactures between the two 
countries, it appears from the Table compiled by M. Vogel 
that from 1859 to 1862 the imports into France from Great 
Britain rose from 16,059,000 francs to 99,540,000 francs, show- 
ing the enormous increase of 83 481,000 trancs, or of 522 per 
cent.; while the exports from France to Great Britain in the 
satae period rose only from 309,076,000 francs, showing an 
increase of only 48,690,000 francs. The disproportion is ex- 
plained by the very small quantity of manufactured articles 
which were sent to France previolis to the conclusion of the 
Treaty. In the following year, however,the importation into 
France from Great Britain fell to 83,171,000 francs, showing a 
diminution of 16 363,000 francs, or 16.4 per cent. on the pre- 
ceding year; while the exportation from France to Great Bri- 
tain rose to 466,445,000 francs, showing an increase of 108,- 
679,000 francs, or ot 30.4 per cent. In 1864 the importation 
into France from Great Britain rose to 89,803,000 francs, show" 
ing an increase of 6,626,000f., or of 80 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year; and the exportation from France to Great Bri- 
tain rose to 521,974,000 francs, showing an increase of 55 529,- 
000 francs, or 15.8 per cent. This shows a diminution of 4.9 
per cent. per annum on the imports into France from Great 
Britain, and an increase of 25:0 in the exports from France to 
Great Britaiv. 

We have seen that while the export trade of England with 
France bas been subject to fluctuations, it is nevertheless sa- 
tisfactory to observe that, according to the latest returns, it 
= evidence of healthy expansion. The declared value of 

ritish exports to France in 1865 was £9,062,095, while the 
return for nine months of 1866 shows a total of £8 598,242, 
These amounts are of course exclusive of the foreign und colo- 
nial exports to France, the returns of which are ovly made up 
at the end of the year. In 1865 they reached £16,292 977. 


———_—__->——_——— 


THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 


The following is Garibaldi’s last stirring proclamation to his 
followers : 

“ Caprera, October 2, 1867. 

“Ttalians! To-morrow we should have set the seal to our 
glorious revolution, by giving the last blow to the tabernacle of 
idolatry, to I:alian shame and imposture. 

“Papacy, the pedestal of tyranny, is anathematized by 
the entire world. All nations gaze to-day on Italy as on their 
Redeemer. 

“ And for the arrest of one man, shall Italy recoil in fear from 
the glorious mission? 

“Tn adherence to the desire of certain friends, I returned to 
this, my dwelling place, free and without conditions, with the 
romise that they would immediately send a steamer to recon- 
duct me to the continent, 

“ Now, if the man whose name is the synonym of Italian 
shame, by dint of his police tricks, should hinder that return, all 
that lask of my fellow-countrymen is that they march onward to 
the sacred goal that they have prefixed, with the calm and ma- 
jesty of a nation that feels its own power, 

‘To the army and the peorle I preached discipline, when peo- 
ple and army, disgusted with the cowardly servility of their Go- 
vernment, clamoured to be led to Rome. 

“ To the soldiers I said that they ought to keep their bayonets 
for nobler use ; that for Papal mercenaries the butt end of their 
muskets would suffice. 

“ Despite the Genius of Evil which still weighs upon our soil, 
there is great consolation in the fact of the powerful fraternizs- 
tion of the robust and formidable elements of the Nation—Army, 
People, Volunteers. 

“Wo to auy who would throw down the apple of discord among 
these brothers; When Italy shall count her compact ranks of 
children marching toward her final redemption, tne few exist- 
ing cowards will take courage, and the silly fears of foreign in- 
tervention will cease. 

‘“‘ T repeat, therefore: You must go on with the redemption 
of Rome at any cost. Butif you deem me necessary for the 
accomplishment of this aim, I suppose you will find means to 
liberate me. G. GaARIBALDI.” 





THE FRENCH PRESS ON INTERVENTION IN ITALY. 


The Mémorial Diplomatique of the 11th of October, speaking 
of the Garibaldian movement says :— 


“The impotence of the Garibaldians to excite the smallest agi- 
tation in Rome is a proof that the Pontifical goverument is not 
80 unpopular as its enemies are pleased to assert. In fact, the 
ordinary calm aspect of the city has not been for a moment 
changed, notwithstanding some arrests which the presence of re- 
volutionary agents rendered necessary. At Viterbo the insur- 
rection has not broken out any more than in the capital; only 
a single subject of the Pope has been arrested, in whose domi- 
cile pen | correspondence was discovered. The Na- 
tional Junta, the leaders of which perceived the false position 
they were placed in, by the calmness of the population and the 
energetic attitude of the Italian government, has decided upon 
abdicating. It has addressed a manifesto to the Romans, in 
which it declares that, placed under the necessity of taking part 





in acts not conformable to its programme, or of keeping the 


Roman liberal party inactive, it has resolved on laying 
own its functions in order not to create any obstacle.” 

The Paris Siecle, on the contrary, says :— 

“ Would the French government derive the smallest benefit 
from its intervention? It has been already at Rome. Did the 
Ultramontanes show the least degree of thankfulness for it? Did 
it make friends by it? Was it not obliged, on the contrary, to 
oppose the encroachments of the clericals? Did it not find it 
necessary to defend itself against the pastorals of the bishops, 
and stop them at the episcopal doors? Catholic interests are 
spoken of. We do not deny that the man who profeeses a reli- 
gion has a right to defend he interests. But must France be 
sacrificed to Rome? Have ever any of our kings, the greatest 
devotees, even done this? When they did give way, bad the 
not bitterly to repent it? Has not everything in France whic’ 
was ene allied with obscurantism disappeared? No; let us 
be tranquil. Weshall not again go to Rome. That would be 
a fault which cannot be perpetrated. We went there once, and 
without result, because Austria was at Milan. Italy is now free, 
We will not attempt to destroy our own work. And then, be- 
sides, from a Catholic point of view even, is there avy necessity 
jor a worldly intervention? No; sincere faith has confidence in 
the future. Ifthe Papacy be really a divine institution, it is 
superior to all attack. Let Italy arrange as it can with the tem- 
poral Prince. The spiritual chief cannot think of placing his 
greatness upoc his material throne. That greatness does not 
depend upon the city of Rome. Let the matter be tested if you 
have the least faith. In short, has the danger been proved? 
Has it appeared that Italy is powerless to execute the Conven- 
tion of September? Nothing as yet establishes this, Of what 
use, consequently, is it to utter these cries of alarm? Those 
who thus despair, in invoking already the intervention of 
France show the weakness of their cause. Their tears condemn 
itin advance. France will not commit the fault which they de- 
sire she should. She will roeerve her blood and treasure for in- 
terests which are more real and better established.” 

The Debats continues:— You speak of an accord between 
France aud Italy which would place their military aud economic 
interests in common, and you forget that these two Powers, 
whatever good will they may have towards each other, what- 
ever utility they might draw from a reciprocal friendship, never 
know if they may not be at war to morrow. If the treaty of the 
15th of September did not exist, your idea would be none the 
fess chimerical: but with it, such as itisdrawn up, accord is 
certainly impossible, The Pontifical frontier, despite the vigi- 
lance of the Italian government, can always, one day or the 
other, be secretly crossed by a few excited Italians, and in 
that case the French government would have the pain of find- 
ing that the Convention of September bad been useless, Thence 
a conflict, the consequences ot which cannot be calculated.” 


The Florence correspondent of the same jcurnal, however, 


says : 

“* At the point at which affairs have arrived the Roman ques- 
tion must necessarily be solved. The maintenance of the statu 
quo is impossible and there ia no Italian Ministry which could 
resiztthe movement, No illusion must be formed on this sub- 
ject; reading the journals suffices to prove this. At Turin, 
the Gazetta del Popolo has opened a subscription, and 100f.. are 

iven to every one who goes to join the insurgents. The 

ontifical Government has already in thought made the sacri- 
fice of its provinces. It only hopes to preserve the city of 
Rome; but that is still an ulusion. To-day the Holy Father 
must choose between a voluntary arrangement, such as a 
treaty with Italy, or an Italian garrison at Rome. Thereis no 
other pussible issue to the existing situation. The Italian 
Government has no desire to destroy the Papacy ; it only asks 
to come to an understanding with it, and give it all the guar- 
antees which may be possible. This is where it differs from 
Garibaldi; who, taking his stand as a religious reformer, 
wishes to substitute a sort of new worship for the Catholic 
faith. Thus it may be believed that if the revolution breaks 
out at Rome the Lialian troops will immediately occupy the 
Eiernal City, so as to prevent the revolution establishing its 
headquarters there. But take it for certain that henceforth 
the crisis is inevitable and near.” 

The Paris Union calls for a congresse 

“ Europe cannot be ignorant of the importance of the events 
now being accomplished. Will it allow the most ancient and 
venerable of powers, that which is the keystone of all social 
order, and which represents authority on earth, to be wanton- 
ly exposed to the attacks of a few cosmopolitan rioters! Will 
it allow, in the midst of peace, an independent State, whose 
liberty interests the whole world, to be assailed by the first 
madman who shall pretend to “deliver the earth from the 
clerical pest?” Will it abandcn the last?refuge of moral force, 
justice and truth to the hazards of an incursion of Guribald- 
ians? If the theory professed at the Congress of Geneva, and 
put into execution by the contractors for revolution who in- 
fest the country between Viterbo and Acquapendente, is not 
rapidly and energetically put down, there is an end to all in- 
violable limits, sovereign rights and national independence, 
To-morrow the German unitists at Paris and London will get 
up an expedition to accomplish Germanic emancipation ; the 
national party in Prussia will prepare a campaign of volun- 
teers against Alsace and Lorraine. Public tranquillity will be 
at the mercy of a chief of bandits. And the Catholic Pow- 
ers? How long will they suffer the spiritual sovereign of so 
many thousands of souls to be reduced to defend himself 
against a band of invaders just like his predecessors in the fifth 
and eighth centuries against the Huns, Vandals and Lom- 
bards? Is it not a public scandal and an usexampled shame 
that the Pope should not be protected from a descent of bar- 
barians, and that from fear of Garibaldi, or from a weakness 
of his confederates at Fiorence, the governments of three or 
four great nations should resign themselves 'o hearing that 
the Pope is engaged in a conflict with the free lances recruited 
among the dregs of the universal insurrection? As to France, 
she can no longer suffer such attacks on her honour and such a 
defiance to her dignity, power and interests. She now sees to 
what conventions with double meaning are leading. The 
treaty of September has not been able to prevent the violation 
ot the Roman frontier. That the “Italians” in the present 
circumstances should bave shown themselves, according to a 
well known expression, ‘capable of everything or nothing,” 
matters little; their signature hus been protested from power- 
lesgness or by counivance. France, whether she desired it or 
not, has recovered her “ liberty of action.” What use has the 
government made of that liberty? We have, however, the 
right to say that France insists especially on the eve of the 
furmidab’e complications that may arise, that the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope should be re-established and muino- 
tained in au inviolable integrity. It is the only means of dis- 
engaging our responsibility and of tranquilizing the public 
conscience ; it is the only means of putting an end to the 
whims of M. Garibaldi and to the indecision of M. Rattazi; 
it is the only means of cu‘ting short the insolent hopes of the 
revolution and the not less revolting designs of the Cabinet of 





Florence.” 
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Although in itself unavoidable, it must be s subject of anx- 


, if not of regret, that the existing 
=a revision, immediately Parliament meets, Few 
things, perhaps, have done more to check the investment of 
capital, in industrial enterprises, in the valleys of the St. 
Lawrence and an = the aol wae which 
A gma age a over our on. 
pubit oe ote : = Oe caches Oe 

hether or 
- - could survive the next—these have 


hands 
last, in this city and neighbou alone. 

We presume, therefore, that the Government to whom these 
facts must be well known, io all such modifications 
tariffs as they may now make, aim at one thi 
establish ment of such rates of duties as are li 


y existing 
of many more going into operation. 





Drsp—In this City, at the residence of her father, No. 108 Fifth 
Avenue, on we} Oct. 20, Gzornorsa Hangietts, wife of Robie 
Uniacke, Esq, of Halifax. N. 8., and nn of E. M. Archi 
bald, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Cunsul New York. 
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European News, 

The news from Europe is more ‘pacific. The Italian gov- 
ernment is said to have yielded to the demands of Napoleon, 
agreeing to adkere to the conditions of the September treaty, 
and accordingly the French fleet is not to sail from Toulon, 
and a French army of invasion is not to cross the Alpe. Such 
is the substance of the latest telegrams from Paris; yet the 
French army is not disbanded, and the ministerial crisis at 
Florence is not at an end—unless the short but mysterious 
despatch, dated the 28rd, to the effect that there was “ glor- 
ious news for the cause of Italy,” but that “ the government 
deemed it best to suppress it for the present,” actually means 
a reconciliation. For our own part we believe that Napoleon 
has only Victor Emmanuel’s personal assurance that the treaty 
will be adhered to, and that it still remains for the King to 
Jind 4 cabinet that will attempt to make good his pledge to 
the Emperor. Certain it appears to be that Ratazzi has re- 
signed, rather than undertaken the task, and that the King is 
endeavouring to reconstruct his cabinet under the leadership 
of either General Cialdini, or General Menebrea. Whether he 
will eventually be successful remains yet an open question, 
and one, too, which may depend much upon whether Gari- 
baldi is still at liberty or again under arrest. The latest des- 
patches assert that the patriot General had “ eluded the vigi- 
lence of the government,” and actually joined his son Menotti 
—who was recently reported dangerously ill in the province 
of Umbria. However this may be, the King of Italy occupies 
an exceedingly perilous position, if he has undertaken to stem 
the tide of Italian public opinion and disregard the wishes of 
nearly bis entire people in deference to the dictation of a for- 
eign power. The London Times of the 24th is reported to have 
said that the compulsory course of France is cruel to Italy and 
perilous to Europe, and to further declare that its effect will 
be transient, for the Garibaldians must rise again and a new 
enterprise against Rome is inevitable. 

The Times does not stand alone in this view of the posi- 
tion, as Victor Emanuel may yet find to his cost. Mean- 
time we shall continue to wait developments in that quarter 
with increased interest. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is said to have ar- 
rived at Paris on the 23d inst., after having first had his con 
templated interview with King William of Prussia at Baden, 
on his way to the French Capital. This visit to Paris and 
meeting at Baden may possibly have a lasting influence upon 
the destinies of the Fatherland, but what the immediate 
effects will be, it is at present impossible to divine. 

The English news still continues unimportant. The sus- 
pension of the “ Royal Bank” of Liverpool, which transpir- 
ed on the 2ist, is not likely to cause any very serious trouble, 
as the liabilities turn out upon investigation, to be only 
£1,500,000, instead of as at first reported 24,500,000; and the 
directors of the institution have promptly resolved upon an 
assessment of £5 per share, and an early resumption of busi- 
ness. It isto be regretted that a similar course was not 
adopted by the directors of the Commercial Bank of Canada, 
the suspension of which we treat under a separate heading. 
The summary destruction of old and well-established banking 
institutions, is a serious loss to any community, but especially 
to a new and only partially developed country, where capital 

is not abundant. 

Lord Staniey has recently made an after-dinner speech at 
Manchester, and is said to have expressed himself hopefully 
Of the complications in Europe, and good naturedly of the 





pending questions with America ; but he succeeded, as minis- 
ters frequently do,in making a speech without saying any- 
thing definite on any leading topic of interest. This, however, 
was only to be expected under existing circumstances. 


The Canadian Financial Difficulties. 


‘Leas than « year has elapsed since the Finance Minister of 
Canada surprised the Provincial Parliament by the introduc- 
tion of the bran-new financial scheme popularly known as the 
“ Government Greenback Bill.” We stoutly condemned the 
measure at the time, feeling as we did, from the first, a strong 
conviction that it was both ill-timed and ill-advised. It is true 
that, through the bad management of the finances, Canadian 
credit abroad had rapidly sunk, till finally the Honorable 
financial representative of the Province was plainly and re- 
peatedly reminded by his London agent that he had broken 
his own word, as well as temporarily destroyed the credit of 
his government so far.as the European money markets 
were concerned, and that therefore he must first make good 
his deficiencies, both in word and deed, and then close his ac- 
counts in Lombard street. We have been ever since con- 
vinced that such humiliation on the part of a prosperous Pro- 
vince was entirely unnecessary, and hence have been led to 
speak plainly, from time to time, on the subject. 

But now we have the natural fruits of this latest unwise 
measure, in the quick collapse of two of the leading monetary 
institutions of the country—namely, the “Bank of Upper 
Canada,” and the “‘ Commercial Bank of Canada.” In point 
of age, the first-named corporation was the oldest in the 


“| country; while the second was one of the most active and 


enterprising of the Canadian banks. It stood third in point of 
capital, deposits and assets, at the time of its suspension, and 
second in line of discounts and circulation in the whole Do- 
minion ; and if we leave the Bank of British North America 
—which has branches in all the British American Provinces, 
and a head office in London—out of the comparison, the Com- 
mercial Bank stood actually the second one in Canada in all 
the above respects. 

It is true the managers had made heavy advances toa 
Canadian-American Railway connecting Canada West with 
Lake Michigan, and almost incorporated with the Great 
Western Railway of Canada, amounting in all to nearly $3,- 
000,000, but with $4,000 000 of paid up capital, and cash de- 
posits of over $3,000,000, and showing assets in all of more 
than $9,000,000, it ought never to have gone down without an 
energetic struggle. Neither would it have been obliged to 
succumb but for the arbitrary action of the pet institution of 
the country—the new “ greenback agency” of the Dominion 
government at Montreal. A well-informed contemporary of 
that city states the situation thus: 

“All the banks expressed themselves quite willing to 
come to the rescue, and assist the Commercial Bank in 
proportion to their capital; the Bank of Montreal alone 
refusing. This,Bank had made an advance of $300,000 
some weeks ago, upon a special security. It refused with all 
its capital and ability, to do more, unless the other banks 
would guarantee ; the other banks standing quite ready to do 
their share, could not consent to any special conditions of 
favour to the Bank of Montreal ; and so, after holding during 
the day four protracted and anxious meetings, the entire mat- 
ter had come to a failure, in consequence of the action of the 
Bank of Montreal, and Mr. King, its manager. The conduct 
of this manager was most dogmatic, and had it not been that 
the meeting was so strongly impressed with the immense im- 
portance of the occasion, and the necessity for patient discus- 
sion and calm and right action, Mr. King might, perhaps, have 
been shown a proper appreciation of his conduct.” 

Then it has come to this, that the Canadian government has 
appointed a financial agent to issue “ greenbacks” in their be- 
half, and in order to facilitate his operations in putting out a 
circulation, this prominent commercial bank, which has ac- 
tually the largest private circulation of any bank in the Do- 
minion, is to be thus summarily crushed, and finally extin- 
guished by the government agent. For, be it understood, the 
new “greenback” measure is not a popular one throughout 
Canada, but quite the reverse—as it ought to be—and on the 
2nd inst., the Provincial circulation had only reached, all 
told, $3,559,693, against, $9,134 920 still outetanding of the old 
private bank issues—this last item being taken frum the 30th 
September statement, the last one published. 

To illustrate our meaning more clearly, we will partially 
explain the working of the new-fangied system. The Goy- 
ernment takes a deposit in gold of 20 or 25 per cenf. and iseue 
their “‘ Provincial notes,” through the Bank of Montreal only, 
to the other banks of the Province, on their first withdrawing 
their own notes. The Government in the first place gives one 
per cent. commission to the pet bank for working off the pro- 
visional issue, thus rendering it the direct interest of this 
bank to force the other banks to withdraw their own circula- 
tion, and take instead that of the Government over its own 
counter. And besides, as an extra inducement, “ Coin, Bullion 
and Provincial notes” are all jumbled up together in the 
monthly statements, which arrangement perniits the banks 
which hold plenty of the provisional notes to send all theirjgold 
to New York, and loan it out at higher rates, substituting 
therefor the government greenbacks in their monthly ex- 
hibits instead. On the 30th of September the Bank of Mon- 
treal held $1,608,139 in “coin, bullion and provincial notes,” 
but then had only $657,862 of its own private notes still out. 
standing, while the Commercial Bank, on the other hand, had 





$1,248,979 of its own notes in eirculation, while it only show- 


ed $708,141 on hand of “coin, bullion and provincial notes” 
combined, and it is probable this amount was chiefly coin. 
It is not difficult to see why the Canadian financial Bismark 
was “ most dogmatic ” in reference to his chief rival in circu- 
lation and general businese. The fact is, Mr. King has risen 
rapidly from a third-class clerkship in the New York 
agency of the Bank of Montreal, to the confidential advisor- 
ship of the unnecessarily straightened Finance Minister of Ca- 
nada ; and the sudden flight, we fear, has turned his head, and 
made him what the Scotchman would term “ unca-worldly,” 
and he may eventually, if not leas arrogant, find that he has 
overshot the mark in financial cleverness. Besides, it would 
be well for stockholders in this pet institution to bear in mind 
that there is such a thing as doing too much business as well 
as too little, particularly when it rests upon a political basis, 
subject to the vicissitudes of a popular government. 

At present, and under existing laws, this leading and arbi- 
trary bank is, of course, strong, with its $19,957,040 assets, 
and nearly $12,000,000 discounts line, on a $6,000,000 capital, 
but we can remember when both the “ Bank of Upper 
Canada,” and the “ Commercial Bank,” were strong and suc- 
cessful institutions also, upon a similar political basis, but 
they are both laid low—thanks to the self-sufficient financial 
gladiator and the folly of the Canadian government. 
But a bank with only $6,000,000 and $12,259,146 
liabilities, is not too strong if not backed by the go- 
vernment and ought to be on the look-out for squalls, It is 
certainly to be regretted that the comparatively trifling neces- 
sities of the Finance Minister in 1866 should have entailed so 
troublesome a system of finance upon the provinces, just as 
they were emerging from the pupilage of the mother country, 
and about to take their place unitedly among the powers of 
the earth. 3 

But so it is—and for the moment must be. Yet we hope 
that when Parliament assembles the financial question will be 
taken up, and this suicidal “greenback enactment” speedily 
repealed, before this leading and arrogant bank extends its 
influence throughout the dominion. The old and well esta- 
blished Bank of British North America makes the strongest 
exhibit in the last monthly statement, having $4,866,666 paid 
up capital, with only $4,936,024 total liabilities, and we ad- 
vise our maritime friends to stick to old and solvent banks 
with moderate pretensions, that adhere to what is now fash- 
fonably termed the “ old fogy principles’ of keeping a good 
supply of hard money at the bottom of their vaults in pre- 
terence to going into the new-fangled “kiting” operations intro- 
duced by the late “greenback ” act of Canada. We had good 
reason to feel proud of the Canadian Banking institutions 
when they so resolutely and successfully weathered the finan- 
cial storms of 1857 and ’60, but what shall we say now, when 
we find these same monetary corporations failing, and the Ca. 
nadian government itself issuing its “promise to pay a hundred 
cents on the dollar” when it is well known that it only holds 
one-fifth, or at most one-quarter the amount in specie ; and all 
this, too, when capital is seeking investment in London at the 
low rate of one per cent. per annum. 





What Shall We Term Them? 


The Press of the New Dominion is now engaged in discus- 
sing the question of the titular distinctions by which the vari- 
ous representatives of the Canadian people are hereafter to be 
known. The Toronto Leader opens the discussion by sug- 
gesting the continuation of the old M. P. P. for the members 
of the local Legislatcres, and M. P. for the members of the 
Dominion Parliament. The Ottawa Times takes exception to 
the M. P. P. for the local bodies and suggests M. L. A—Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly—proposing also that the 
members of the Upper House of the, Dominion Parliament 
shall write Senator in full after their names. 

All these suggestions are well timed, but we think not quite 
sound. Members of the Imperial Parliament have been long 
known as M. P.’s, and we think should continue to enjoy that 
appellation undisputed by provincial aspirants. First, then, as 
to the members of the Dominion Parliament. Why not sim- 
ply substitute a D. for a P., and term the member, M. D. P. 
—Member!Dominion Parliament. Or, if preferable, M. C. P.— 
Member Canadian Parliament—and thereby prevent confusion 
between members of Imperial Parliament, and members of the 
Canadian, or Dominion Parliament. The difficulty of having 
two sets of officials entitled M. P. is not felt until the Imperial 
representative happens to be in the Dominion, or the Domin- 
ion repreentative in Great Britain proper, when the inconve- 
nience of establishing identity would be at once experienced. 
Besides, future historians might find it troublesome in some 
cases to discriminate between the two sets of M. P.’s, were 
they simply signed as such, without specifically stating to 
which Parliament they belonged; and as Great Britain has 
the priority of title beyond a doubt, it is not for British states- 
men to explain who they are, or where they belong, but rather 
for the Canadian, who copies this designation. By all means, 
then, we say, either adopt the M. D. P., or the M. C. P., in the 
meantime; but when an actual National existence is estab- 
lished, the D. or C. may be dropped if then thought desirable. 

As to the Senatorial title, we should say it would be quite 
as well to affix M. D. 8., or M. C. S., as to write the word 

“Senator” in fall, for the Senator simply might ressonably be 
called upon to explain where he belonged, while the M. D. 8., 
or M. C. 8., explains itself. The Privy Councillors and Cabi- 
net Ministers are undoubtedly entitled to the prefix of “ Hon- 
ourable,” and may hereafter actually become “ the Right Hon- 
orable.” But we say, by all [means let our friends at th 





North think twice before adopting simply the “ M. P.” which 
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should for the present remain the sole property of members of 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain. 


———_>_—_— — 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

There is at present in the Mother Country, an extraordinary 
stagnation of capital at the great money centres. The panic of 
last year dealt so heavy a blow to public confidence that the 
shock is still felt. Finance companies, joint stock banks, and 
railways were all discredited together. Calls are yet falling hea- 
vily on innocent shareholders, preference shares are producing 
nothing, and interest on debentures is unpaid. The more the 
financial history of the last five years is studied, the more extra- 
ordinary and instructive willit appear. While public confidence 
was unshaken, speculation knew no bounds. Thanks to “ Li- 
mited Liability,” anybody could get a million or eo for anything. 
Monster hotels, monster stations, trunk lines, branch lines, fleets 
of steamers, acres of mines, were undertaken together, giving 
employment to innumerable operatives at wages never known 
before. But this could never last unless the labour were pro- 
ductive, and in many cases it was not productive, or not pro- 
ductive enough for the purpose, and so the crash came, leaving 
the whole outlay “locked up” in an unfinished work. The 
worst effect of the panic is due to an unforeseen operation of the 
new principle of Limited Liability. Practically, as too many 
victims have found to their cost, liability remained as unlimited 
as ever. The liability of an investor was indeed limited to the 
amount of his shares, but not to the amount of his investment. 
A purchaser buying 20 shares of £50 each, on which £10 was 
paid, put down his £200 without thinking that he was rendering 
himself liable for £800 more. This liability certain companies 
are now endeavouring to curtail by reducing the amounts of 
their shares; but the misfortune is that unpaid capital, though so 
dangerous to stockholders, is more or less indispensal!e to the 
commercial credit of any undertaking. However, this difficulty 
will doubtless be surmounted in time, and we shall see confidence 
revive—perhaps in the shape of fresh recklessness and bound] ess 
speculation, to be followed once more by panic repentdnce and 
stagnation.. ; 





Some singular facts;with reference to Port Wine have recently 
been spread before the British public. The occasion of their 
publication was the statement by Mr. Lytton, her Majesty’s Sec. 
retary of Legation, at Lisbon, that there was no longer any ob- 
stacle to the exportation of pure Port wine from the banks of the 
Douro. The inference that the British public had hitherto been 
drinking wine of an inferior quality being stoutly controverted 
Mr. Lytton has sent to his Government the following facts. It 
seems that in the middle of the last century, when the taste for 
Port had taken root in England, the Portuguese Government, 
solicitous for the preservation of this important commerce, 
placed the control of the wine trade in the hands of a chartered 
association, called the Royal Oporto Wine Company. For just 
one hundred years this{Company executed its functions, when in 
1852 its {peculiar duties were transferred to a Committee of 
Tasters, who were charged with the the supervision and regula- 
tion of the trade. These Tasters inspected all wines intended 
for the British market, and none but those marked “ first-class ” 
were allowed to reach British ports, the “ second-class” being 
stopped on the way and retained for home?consumption. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it appears that “ first-class” wine meant a 
wine artificially prepared for English palates, while the “ second- 
class” Ports represented exclusively the pure and natural prod- 
ucts of the Douro vines. This Portuguese eystem was predicated 
on the desire of that Government to please so numerous and so 
valuable a class’of customers as the English. The vintage of 
1820 appears to have been the cause of this well-meant, if mis- 
taken, course. That vintage was singularly rich, full-bodied and 
fruity, and as it commanded unusual approbation, the Portuguese 
fancied they could not do better than make the wines of every 
year as like that of ’20 as possible. To this end the wines were 
strengthened with gerupiga, defined as a “ strong, sweet cordial, 
composed of one-third brandy and two-thirds must of wine, col- 
oured with elder-juice, and sweetened with muscovado sugar.” 
Then they added more brandy until they had ultimately suc- 


. ceeded in giving the wine all that body,’colour and strength, 


which it was presumed Englishmen would expect. This practice 
wiil soon be pretermitted, but it is a question, so used have Eng- 
lish consumers become to the “doctored” article, whether 
Britishers will take kindlyat this late day to the pure juice of 
the grape. 





While Victor Emmanuel is doing all in his power to cause the 
famous September Treaty to be respeeted by the Italian peo- 
ple, and the Pope to be left in undisturbed possession of the Va- 
tican, the latter is returning evil for good by abusing the only 
government which stands between him and political annihilation. 
His Holiness, in his Allocution, delivered before the Consistory 
on the 20th ult., pronounced the “Sub-Alpine” government 
guilty of “sacrilegious audacity,” impugned ;the justice of its laws, 
and declared them “null and of no value.” Such expressions 
used by any sovereign against any other, say by France against 
Prussia, would justify, and would hardly fail to bring about, im- 
mediate hostilities, Whatever the Italian laws may be, they have 
received the mature and deliberate sanction of all the Powers of 
the State, and to impeach them of “ Nullity” is to incite the sub- 
ject to resist them ; or, in other words, to absolve him from his 
allegiance. It is true that the Pope, free to wield at his plea- 
sure either his temporal, or his spiritual, authority, may be sup- 
posed to have held his intemperate language, not in the capacity 
of a reigning Prince, but in that of Head of the Church of the 
Italian Kingdom, and in the interests of that establishment. But 
this is precisely the point upon which, the whole question hinges, 




















































































The Italian government is guilty of no encroachment on 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Its inroad is simply on temporalities ; 
on the sovereign power of the Pontiff; on the wealth of the 
clergy. The church in Italy, as a social institution, needed re- 
forms which the King’s government cou'd submit to no foreign 
Potentate. To enable himself to negotiate about such matters» 
the Sovereign Pontiff should descend to the rank of a mere 
priest. Unable to settle with the court of Rome about the revi- 
sion of the Concordat, the King’s government has been com- 
pelled to set it aside. Forbidden all interference with the canon 
law, it has emancipated the civil law. Denied all consent to 
strike at the root of priestly corruption, it has cut down its de- 
caying branches by the suppression of Monachism and the re- 
duction of the Episcopate. Still it has done far lees than either 
Freneh, or Belgian, or even Spanish and Austrian, rulers have 
accomplished. The Pope should not presume to be more in Italy 
than he claims to be beyond the Alps. He is either an Italian 
priest, or a foreign prince. In his first capacity his Allocution 
is the language of a rebel; in his second, that of an open enemy, 


——___.-_—__ 


PAusic. 


The Philharmonic Society have issued their prospectus for the 
twenty-sixth series of their classical concerts. In order to ren- 
der the performances of unusual excellence and attractiveness, 
the orchestra has been increased in strength to one hundred per- 
formers. The rehearsal days have slso been changed from Satur- 
days to Fridays, and a slight advance has been made on the an- 
nual rates in consequence of additional expenditures. The first 
rehearsal took place yesterday, and the first concert will be given 
on Nov. 16, when Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Schumann’s 
“Manfred” overture and Listz’s ‘‘ Mazeppa” |‘ Poem Sympho- 
nique”’} will be played. The most prominent vocal and instru- 
mental artists will appear during the season, and all signs indi- 
cate that this old and excellent society has entered upon a new 
era of musical usefulness. Owing to the illness of Signora Pe- 
ralta, ‘‘ Don Bucefalo’’ was only peformed for the second time 
last evening. At its first representation it was pronounced a 
success, being of the same light and pleasing character as the fa- 
vourite “Crispino.” The plot is rather shallow, but the music 
attones for any deficiency in this direction. The musical points of 
interest on the first night were a couple of sparkling ensembles, oc- 
curring in the second and third acts; a contralto air in the third, 
sung charmingly by Mme. Testa; a tenor romance and a scene for 
soprano in which Peralta’s skilled vocalization was triumphantly 
prominent. Added to these is the “Singing Lesson” in Act 
First, participated in by Rorconi, Baragli, Orlandini, Peralta, and 
Testa, and which was delivered with infinite drollery and zest. 
The severe work of the opera, falls, as may readily be suppored, 
upon Ronconi, and nobly does he vindicate his claim to the title 
of the best buffo actor on the lyricstage. ‘“ Faust” will be given 
to-day at a matinée. This evening Theo. Thomas’s First Sym- 
phony Soirée will take place at Steinway Hall. Mme. Parepa 
Rosa will be the vocalist of the occasion. Bach’s “Suite in D” 
{first time]; the introduction of the Third Act of ‘‘ Medea” 
(Cherubini—first time]; two movements of the unfinished Sym- 
phony in B Minor (Schubert—first time], and Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in C minor, op. 67, will be played. As efforts to extends 
the appreciation of the best music in this country, these concert, 
should meet with a generous patronage from amateurs. 





Drama. 


The dramatic season at the French theatre opened on Tuesday 
evening, with the production ofthe “Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre” by Mr. Bateman’s new company, of which M. La Roche 
and Mlle, Deborah, from .the principal Parisian theatres, are the 
leading artists. Feuillet’s well-worn, but still interesting, story 
was presented with that scrupulous attention to detail ever ob- 
servable upon the French scene. The Mazime of M. La Roche, 
was, of course, the central figure of the piece. To say that he 
realized completely the various exacting situations of the play, is 
but to render bare justice to a most exccllent performance. No 
rant, no striving after effect, no “‘spliting the ears of the ground- 
lings,” but earnest, intense feeling marked every scene. In these 
days of so-called “natural” acting, we see many artists,who, praise- 
worthily enough, aim at that perfection of mimic art which 
“holds the mirror up to nature,” and only succeed in giving 
painfully elaborate personations ; but it is our good fortune to 
meet with but few, who, like M. La Roche, attain that art which 
effectually conceals art. In his acting there is no suggestion of 
acting, and we find ourselves taking the same interest in the for- 
tunes of our hero as we should were they occurring upon the 
veritable stage of life. Thus in the first act we are thoroughly 
convinced of the reality of Mazime’s poverty, and of his pangs of 
hunger, although he has not raved the information upon our 
senses, or torn bis hair, or imprecated the shades of his ances- 
tors, after the conventional manner of depicting stage suffering. 
A few simple gestures, the play of feature, and broken sentences, 
tell the tale, and they tell it effectually. The scene which follows 
this avowal, when the kind-hearted Vauberger pleads with the 
high-spirited youth to forget his pride and partake of the food 
she has provided, and of which he stands so much in need, has 
rarely been equalled for simple pathos, even upon the French 
stage. When Mazime at last accepts, overcome by so much un- 
selfish interest in an inferior, one can easily see it jis a real fete 
for the good-hearted porter’s wife. In the succeeding acts, in 
the various scenes with the haughty Margueritte, M. La Roche 
was the same conscientious artist. Even just prior to the sensa 
tional leap from the ruined tower, in Act Fourth, where the ma- 
jority ot actors of the local stage outrage nature by the veriest 
melodrama, M. La Roche was still natural, at the same time ris- 
ing to the high level of the most sublime devotion. The scene 
and the character are, perhaps, anrivalled in modern literature. A 
lover, whose passion is so pure as to make him ready to sacrifice 
his life rather than that the slightest stain shall attach to the repu- 
tation of the woman he loves, is indeed a rara avis, but one whose 
sense of honor accepts his mistress’s over-estimate of the situation 
and acts upon it, is rarer still, Mazime’s close watchtulness over 


his own actions is not for one moment pretermitted, until the in- 
stant of the denouement, when the reserves of prudence and 
pride are at length swept away, and the ardor of a first embrace 
reveals the unutterable joy of possession. Too high praise can- 
not be awarded M. La Roche’s conception and presentation of 
the entire character. To the seeker after sensation it will seem 
tame, and the passion-to-tatters-tearer (to be Teutonic) will re- 
gard it with contempt; but the thoughtful mind will discern in 
the personation an ability, rare as it is consummate, and an in- 
telligence, in the presence of which the vulgar herd who “strut 
their hour upon the stage,” may well bend in reverence. M. La 
Roche, with his youth, has evidently a career before him, the end 
of which may the more readily be foretold from the excellent 
school of art in which he has been trained. Mlle. Deborah, as 
Margueritte, ‘gave @ fitting companion picture to M. La Roche’s 
Mazime. The calm dignity and polished disdain called for in the 
scene after the Tower episode, was fully realized by her action, 
and her share of the interview in the ruins, revealed the posses- 
sion of a tragic power, which will doubtless be hereafter more 
fully developed. M.Caron made a good de Bevallan, the fussy 
fast man, who etil] has a generous side to his character, spite of 
its prominent butterfly phase. M. Larmet was wonderfully well 
“made up,” as Laroque, and did full justice to the few lines in- 
trusted to him. His pantomime could not have been improved. 
Of the ladies, Mme, Lazmet [Mme. Laroque] gave one of those 
graceful, matronly personations which are the charm of the 
local French stage. Her return to it after many months 
absence, was heartily greeted. As Mlle, Helouin, the scheming 
governess, Mme. Hamilton was as coldly cunning and as gener- 
ally Mephistophelian, as the situation demanded. While not at all 
demonstrative, she still knew how to make her personation most 
effective. The other parts, as we bave already intimated, were 
adequately filled. The scenery, while a trifle better than usual at 
French dramatic performances here, was still not what it might 
have been. The Tower set was the only one which calls for com- 
mendation. The “ Roman’’ will be repeated this evening. The 
house should be crowded, as it was not on Tuesday, owing to the 
inclemency of the weather. Mr. Bateman is to be congratulated 
on the general excellence of his company, as well as on the re- 
markable talent of the “stars.” When parts so slight as Vau- 
berger and Mme. Vauberger are entrusted to such artists as M. Ed 
gard and Mile. Dupont, it may be readily inferred that there ar¢ 
no second-rate actors in the company. 

Mr. E. L. Davenport made his first appearance at Wallack’s thie 
season on Monday, a8 Capt. Hawksley, in Taylor’s popular comedy, 
‘* Still Waters Run Deep.” We do not think this one of Mr. 
Davenport’s most pleasing personations, although acted with rare 
skill. It strikes us that an actor of less ability would be as ef. 
fective in this part, and give a broader and more iatelligible ver. 
sion. There is an over-refinement of action, which, we think, 
somewhat distorts the character from the author’s meaning. Ag 
Mildmay, Mr. J. W. Wallack also painfully elaborated his part, 
leaving too little to be suggested by the imagination. The er. 
rors of both these gentlemen, however, could not have been com 
mitted by less skilled artists than themselves, and doubtless arose 
from an anxiety to refine their several personations to the last de 
gree ofexcellence. Mr. M. Smith’s Potter, Miss Morant’s Mrs. Stern 
hold, and Mrs. Jennings’ Mrs Mildmay, were  ortraitures to whict 
it would be difficult to add by even the slightest touch—Mr, 
Smith, especially, acting with an unctous humour that was tho 
roughly evjoyable. On Monday the gloomily-sensational com. 
mences its reign at this establishment in the drama of “ Henry 
Dunbar,” [first produced last winter] when Miss Rose Etyng¢ 
{who has been added to the company] will painfully appeal to ou: 
sympathies as Margaret Wentworth. Banvard’s Museum wai 
crowded from pit to dome on Wednesday evening to witness thi 
first appearance of Mile. Morlacchi, She danced in the first act ; 
Pas Seul, and subsequently a Pas Deux with that human teeto- 
tum, Signor Lupo. In the last act, she introduced her eelebrated 
Bes Dance. Mile. Morlacchi is ot winning mien, and graceful in 
every motion. The distinguishing feature of her dancing, besides 
being mechanically perfect, is its chaastness, There is a decorum 
about every movement, and a modest bearing throughont, that 
bespeak the lady in this new public favourite,{for euch she is des- 
tined to become. Her reception was as enthusiastic as it could 
well be, and must have been especially gratifying to the recipient. 
There was a continual Shower of Flowers throughout the perfor- 
mance on Wednesday, and the stage next morning must have been 
thickly bestrewn with their frail beauty. The ballet is nightly 
improving at this theatre—Solhke’s Hungarian polka on Wednes- 
day receiving a double encore—while the drama remains the same 
mass of stupid nonsense. We should like to see it abolished al- 
together, and a “summary of the plot” circulated among the au- 
dience instead. Mrs. Julia Dean concludes her engagement at 
the Broadway theatre to-day. Her ‘‘ Deborah,” presented this 
week for the first time, is often touching but never great. We 
regret that so talented an artiste as Mrs. Dean, should not be per- 
manently engaged upon the New York stage, where female drama. 
tic talent is yearly becoming more and more rare. At the Olym- 
pic, the new spectacle not being thoroughly rehearsed, the ma- 
nagement were enabled to secure the services of Mr. Jefferson 
for another week. This evening, however, will be positively his 
last appearance, as the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” will be 
produced on Monday evening. Mr. De Cordova announces his 
annual course of Humorous Lectures to take place at Steinway 
Hall on the evenings of November 5, 12, and 19. Mr, Arthur 
sketchley and his friend ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,” have removed to Dod- 
worth Hall, wh ere they may be seen any evening, 





Hats and Fancies. 


Mr. Joseph Nelson, who left England in July on a mission 
to the Red River country, having got as far as Dog Lake, and 
being worried to death with black flies, suddenly remembered 
that he had important busines: on the meeting of Par- 
liament at Ottawa, and conclude «) retura. He promises, 
however, to complete his journey ©: the Spring ——-——— 
A slight shock of an earthquake was felt in Maltaon the 
20th ult. Another shock was experienced on the following 








morning. The expenses incurred by Mr. Sampson 8. 
Lloyd, the Conservative candidate in the recent contested 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have lately published a 
number of excellent books, foremost among which must be 
placed The Life of Samuel Johnson, by James Boswell, with 
illustrations by Julian Portch. No biography, in any lan- 
guage, has yet rivalled Boswell’s famous work, which has 
penetrated wherever the English tongue is read or spoken, 
and which has done more to preserve the memory of our li- 
terary Ursa Major than any and everything he has himself 
written—from his classical tragedy of Jrene to his oft-read 
Lives of the Poets. It shows the man as he was—learned, arro- 
gant, insolent, yet pious and simple-hearted, holding on his 
way manfully, from his first day to his last. That such a 
conceited coxcomb as Boswell should have written the only 
successful memoir of so marked an original, must ever remain 
one of the marvels of literature. The edition before us con 
tains the work as it came from Boswell’s pen, with hundreds 
of notes aad comments, by the thousand and one editors and 
compilers of Johnsoniana, as, Malone, Burney, Percy, Hawk- 
ins, Nichols, Mrs. Piozzi, and Boswell’s latest editor, Croker, 
.whose recension, in some twelve or fifteen volumes, with il- 
lustrations of all sorts, has long been a favourite book with 
readers of ana, and collectors and illustrators. The Rout- 
ledge edition is the cheapest that has ever been published, and, 
for its cheapness, the best. The illustrations by Portch are 
done with spirit, though they really add nothing to the value 
of this incomparable biography. Messrs. Routledge and Sons, 
whose specialty at this season of the year is children’s books, 
have also published Among the Squirrels, by Mrs. Denison, 
who, if we mistake not, is an American writer,—a thick little 
quarto of cheery reading, such as the young folks delight in, 
with eight characteristic drawings by Ernest Griset. We know 
nothing of this artist, except that he is sometimes culled the 
English Doré, and that he has within the last two or three years 
illustrated several grotesque fantasies by Mr. James Green- 
wood, the Amateur Casual of the Pall-Mall Gazette, who re- 
sembles Lord Byron in one thing—“ waking up one morning 
and finding himself famous.” Mr. Griset is by all odds the 
best artist in England, in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for Among the Squirrels are every 
way admirable. “ The Frog with the Tooth-ache,” facing 
page 23,is an odd idea capitally carried out—his frogship 
touching the confines of humanity in his dumb, fixed, hope- 
less suffering and despair: if there was never a philosopher 
who could bear the tooth-ache patiently, and we have the 
authority of Shakespeare for it, what mus¢ be the feelings of 
a frog with a diseased molar? “Tib Rankle in disguise,” and 
the same personage comforted in his sickness by Tim and 
Tiny, are excellent specimens of the weird and the grim. 
Indeed, the only drawings of which the dumb creation are 
the subject that at all approaches these are the series pub- 
lished some fifteen or twenty years ago under the title of 
“The Comical Creatures.of Wurtemburgh.” Another child’s 
book issued by Messrs. Routledge and Sors, Dealings with 
the Fairies, by George Macdonald, the Scottish poet and 
novelist, of whom we have had occasion to write within the 
past year in connection with his Annals of the Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood, and his naive and pathetic novel, Alec. Forbes of 
Howglen. Mr. Macdonald is a man of genius, and the one 
who of all others in England is the most royally endowed 
with that spirit of+eternal childhood which is the strongest 
element in his, and the world’s, master of fancy-lore, Hans 
Christian Andersen. Mr. Macdonald’s fairy stories are the 
finest ever written in England, and we are not alone in 
thinking so, and not their least excellence lies in the fact that 
they are, or appear to be, told for the pure delight of telling 
them; Mr. Macdonald in this reminding us of the lines of 
Collins, who characterized some one, possibly Ariosto, 
as the 

“ Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders that he sung.”’ 

Mr. Macdonald’s “ dealings” with the “wee folks” in this 
instance have resulted in five little romances, “The Light 
Princess,” “The Giant’s Heart,” “The Shadows,” “Cross 
Purposes,” and “The Golden Key.” For this little treasure 
house of airy fantasies Mr. Arthur Hughes has drawn twelve 
illustrations, which indicate a fair appreciation of the shadowy 
side of his author’s imagination, but are deficient, we think, in 
poetical sympathy. They are more Pre-Raphaelite than we 
fancy—a defect which the peculiar style of engraving whereby 
they are rendered by the Brothers Dalziel rather heightens 
than diminishes. The most noticeable of the number are, 
“ The Prince Lost in the Forest ;” “ Phe Shadowy Funeral ;” 
and “ Mossy and Tangle in the Wood.” 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just published the fourth 
instalment of their Charles Dickens Edition of Dickens’s 
Works, in the shape of Dombey and Son, in some respects the 
best work of its writer since the immortal Pickwick Papers, 
It contains several of his finest creations in the way of odd 
character, as, Cap’en Cuttle, and Jack Bunsby, Sol Gills, 
Toots, and Susan Nipper. How excellent these personages 
are must recur at once to the readers of Dickens—(and who 
that reads at all do not read him ?)—especially that portion 
thereof whose good fortune it was to see them represented 
years ago by the late William E. Burton and the company of 
the old Chamber Street Theatre. The illustrations by Phiz, 
of which there are eight in each volume of this edition, are 
among the best things that he has done—showing less of his 
melo-dramatic tendency, and a keener insight into the inten- 
tions of his author. Little Paul, for instance, sitting by the 
fire at night, and talking to Mrs. Pipchin, is full of feeling and 





tenderness. The cogitation of Captain Cuttle in his den, with 
Walter watching him, is very graphic and life-like. Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields have also published in the Diamond Edi- 
tion Mr. Dickens’s Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 
American Notes for General Circulation, with illustrations by 
8. Eytinge, Jr. The best of Mr. Eytinge’s designs, in our way 
of thinking, are those of “The Brave Courier,” and “The 
Friar and the Frenchman,” in Pictures from Italy ; and 
“The Black Driver” in American Notes. He is not successful 
in Oliver Twist, unlessit be in “‘ Mr. Brownlow and Mr. Grim- 
wig,” which is hardly up to the mark of his illustrations in 
the earlier volumes of the Diamond Edition. The specialty 
of the present reprint of American Notes is the preface, which 
we do not remember to have seen before. We believe, in- 
deed, that it was written for this edition. “ Prejudiced I am 
not,” says Mr. Dickens, “ and never have been, otherwise than 
in favour of the United States. I have many friends in 
America, I feel a grateful interest in the country, I hope and 
believe it will successfully work out a problem of the highest 
importance to the whole human race. To represent me as 
viewing America with ill-nature, coldness, or animosity, is 
merely to do a very foolish thing, which is always a very easy 
one.” Precisely ; and to recal the American Notes to the disad- 
vantage of Mr. Dickens, as has been done in certain quarters, is 
the most foolish thing of all. For the American people should 
remember that if Mr. Dickens has been severe upon their 
country, he has been no less so upon his own. 





Mr. James Anthony Froude is one of the most eloquent and 
earnest writers of the time, although not without a certain 
crankiness in his way of looking at men and things. Com- 
mencing his literary career with The Nemesis of Faith, a 
powerful, but rather disheartening work, upon the theological 
unrest of the young England of twenty years ago, he diverged 
into the writing of reviews and magazine articles in the 
“ Westminster,” “ Fraser’s Magazine,” and other popular pe- 
riodicals. Latterly, as our readers know, he has turned his 
attention to the history of his native land, in the Elizabethan 
period and thereabouts, and has produced a brilliant series of 
volumes, which, with all their erratic notions and misconcep- 
tions, are full of noble passages, and are thoroughly conscien- 
tious ia their research. Mr. Froude, if we mistake not, is the 
first English author who has been allowed access to the secret 
archives of the Spanish Inquisition, the fruits of which will no 
doubt be given to the world in future volumes of his History. 
It is his magnum opus. He has done other good work, how- 
ever, in the shape of the reviews and papers to which we have 
alluded, and which are now collected in a volume under the 
title of Short Studies on Great Subjects, of which Messrs. Charles 
Scribner and Co. are the American publishers. It contains 
nineteen different essays, on a wide range of subjects, begin- 
ning with several lectures on historical themes, as “The 
Science of History,” “Times of Erasmus and Luther,” and 
“ The Influence of the Reformation on the Scottish Charac- 
ter.” The new literary articles are upon “ Criticism and the 
Gospel History ;” “The Book of Job,” originally contributed 
to the ‘“* Westminster” in 1853, and afterwards published se- 
parately; “Spinosa ;” “ The Dissolution of the Monasteries ;” 
“England’s Forgotten Worthies ;” “Homer;” “The Lives 
of the Saints,” etc. A review of “ Representative Men,” 
a-propos to the peculiar philosophy of Emerson, another 
of “Reynard the Fox,” and four or five little stories 
and fables, conclude the volume, which, thick as it is, does 
not contain a page that we would willingly spare. The most 
rememberable of these “studies,” is perhaps the one upon the 
Book of Job which it subjects to a careful and thoughtful ana- 
lysis, as witness this passage upon the nationality of its au- 
thor. “ Everything about the book speaks of a person who 
had broken free from the narrow littleness of the ‘ peculiar 
people.” The language, as we have said, is full of strange 
words, The hero of the poem is of a strange land and pa- 
rentage—a Gentile, certainly, nota Jew. The life, the man- 
ners, the custome, are of all varieties and places: Egypt, 
with its rivers and pyramids, is there; the description of 
mining points to Phenicia; the settled life in cities, the no- 
mad Arabs, the wandering caravans, the heat of the tropics, 
and the ice of the north, all are foreign to Canaan, speak- 
ing of foreign things and foreign people. No mention, 
or hint of mention is there throughout the poem of 
Jewish traditions or Jewish certainties. We look to 
find the three friends vindicate themselves, as they 
might well have done, by appeals to the fertile annals 
of Israel, to the Flood, to the cities of the plain, to the plagues 
of Egypt, or the thunders of Sinai. But of all this there is 
not a word ; they are passed by as if they had no existence; 
and instead of them, when witnesses are required for the 
power of God, we have strange un-Hebrew stories of the 
eastern astronomic mythology, the old ways of the giants, the 
imprisoned Orion, the wounded dragon, ‘ the sweet influences 
of the seven stars, and the glittering fragments of the-sea- 
snake Rahab trailing across the northern sky.” The paper 
on Homer, discusses the authorship of both the Iliad and 
Odessey, and closes with the following paragraph : “ Yet, when 
all is said, it matters little who wrote the poems. Each is so 
magnificent, that to have written both could scarcely have 
increased the greatness of the nan who had written one; and 
if there were two Homers, the earth is richer by one more 
divine-gifted man than we had known. After all, it is per- 
haps more easy to believe that the differences which we seem 
to see arise from Homer’s own choice of the material which 
best suited two works so different, than that Nature was so 
largely prodigal as to have created in one age and in one peo- 


ple two such men ; for whether one or two, the authors of the 
Iliad and the Odessey stand alone with Shakspeare far away 
above mankind.” We commend these Short Studies, of Mr. 
Froude’s to the lovers of substantial reading. 
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ART NOTES, 

The graphotype process for reproducing drawings is en- 
joying high patronage in England, just now. When the 
Prince of Wales was travelling in Russia, he entered with 
great zest into the exciting, and often dangerous, field sports 
peculiar to that country. Wolves, bears, and wild boars fell 
to his rifle, for his Royal Highness is a capital marksman, 
and capable, besides, of enduring a great deal of fatigue. Not 
long since the Emperor of Russia commissioned a native 
artist named Zichy to illustrate these incidents of the chase, 
which he has done in a large and spirited drawing divided 
into compartments. This drawing has been presented by the 
Emperor to the Prince, who has had it reproduced by the 
Graphotype Company in a style that is said to be very faith- 
ful and effective. It will be remembered that the graphotype 
is the invention of Mr. D. C. Hitchcock, of this city, who has 
brought it to a progressive state of perfection. 

Mr. W. D. Keyworth has lately finished a marble statue of 
Andrew Marvell, which is to be presented by Mr. John Win- 
ship to the corporation of Hull. The statue, which is seven 
feet high, represents Marvell at the moment when he rejects 
the bribe offered him by Danby, on the part of the King, 
The likeness is from a portrait in the British Museum. 

Henry Thomas Ryall, historical engraver to the Queen, is 
dead, at the age of fifty-seven. 

M. Constant Mayer will soon place on exhibition a large 
picture just finished by him, the subject of which is Whit- 
tier’s “‘ Maud Muller.”. The young girl, who is somewhat of 
the blonde German type, is represented leaning upon some 
rocks among which a little stream of water gushes. Although 
rustic in her russet dress and wide-brimmed straw hat, there 
is an air of refinement about her in keeping with the ideal of 
the poet, the sentiment of whose story has been well rendered 
by the artist. 

Messrs, Gurney and Son have lately published a chromo- 
lithograph of Constant Mayer’s picture of “ Love’s Melan- 
choly,” which was on exuibition at Schauss’s gallery last 
spring. This chromo is the work of Fabronius, and may be 
regarded as the best example of that reproductive branch of 
art as yet executed in this country. Through the medium of 
chromo-lithography, thousands of persons are enabled to 
adorn their houses with really good works of art at compara- 
tively moderate prices; and we are glad to hear that Messrs. 
Gurney intend publishing a series of copies of popular works, 
executed by the process referred to. 

There ia now to be soen in the studio of M. V. Neblig, 650 
Broadway, a large figure piece on which that artist has been 
engaged for several months, and to which he is just putting 
the finishing touches. Salvator Rosa among the brigands is 
the subject of this composition, in which a great number of 
figures are skilfully grouped. The central figure, of course, is 
that of the great artist, himself, who is seated upon a rock, 
engaged in making sketches of the characters and scene. 
And a very inviting scene it is for the pencil of the sketcher. 
The figures are dressed in all manner of quaint and pictu- 
resque costumes belonging to the period and types of charac- 
ter represented. As may be supposed, there is a good chance 
for colour here, and of this M. Nehlig has well availed him- 
self. The scene is laid in a rocky wilderness, amid the fast- 
nesses of which it is easy to imagine that bandits would find 
safe and commodious quarters; and so it is that they all ap- 
pear to be very much at home, sprawling and amusing them- 
selves among the rocks with an abandon that must arise from 
a deep sense of the inefficiency of the police. There is excel- 
celent drawing to be observed throughout this picture, which 
must certainly add much to the growing reputation of M. 
Neblig as a clever painter of ideal and historical figure: 
pieces. 

Mr. William Hart, who has been for some months past in 
Maine, has lately returned, and is now at work upon a num- 
of water-colour subjects gleaned from that picturesque region. 
It is with a view to the approaching exhibition of the new So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours, that Mr. Hart is preparing 
these pictures. Hitherto he has principally confined himself 
to working in oil, but, from an examination of the pictures 
upon which he is now at work, it is evident that he possesses 
equal facility in manipulating the innch more difficult mate- 
rial referred to. In the drawings *':«dy completed by Mr. 
Hart great freshness of tints has bx. obtained ; while, by the 
judicious use of opaque colour, the atmospheric effects of dis- 
tant landscape and floating clouds have been very felicitously 
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Mr. Louis Lang will re-open his Art-Institute for Ladies, at 
No. 1198 Broadway, on the 1st of November. The course of 
instruction here comprises drawing, painting, and modelling, 
in each of which branches several of Mr. Lang’s:pupils of last 
season attained remarkable proficiency. One of the advan- 
tages connected with this institute is the collection of choice 
Pictures in one of the rooms annexed to it. Here pupils have 
an opportunity of studying really good works, including pic- 
tures by Cole, Kensett, Casilear, Boughton, Eastman John- 
son, and many other painters of note—and this is an advan- 
tage not usually offered by American schools of art. eldest 
also was educated in Eogland, became the wife of the Rev. 


ADJAI—OR, “ ENGLAND’S FIRST BLACK BISHOP.” 


About the end of March, 1822, a small sla 
tured by our cruisers, not far from the coast 
were 187 slaves on board, and amon 

of age, named Adjai. 


successful expedition up the Niger, and from what he saw was 
C8P- | convinced that the 


them a lad about twelve | Christianity into that region. But it was the summer of 1857 


bi 

of the Niger is cal 
when the Dayspring st 
wreck, Disappointed, but not daunted, Mr. Crowther and his 
companions returned to Rabba, which is a Mahomedan city, | 5¢ 


: 


of the principal chief, while 
became the 


y 

usin had been previously from 
them. A little later in the day, Adjai was exchanged by the 
chief for a horse. Two months the chie: 
bargainv, and Adjai was returned to 


nally permitted to see. From Dadd 
with several hogs to the coast for sale to 
misery on journey was 60 
cabana, woes ch nghh bo wal i 
owners, when at leng com ons were put on board 
the slaver, which immediately set oul The very coat evening, 
rised and taken by two English 
r of Adjai’s life was brought 


Adjai and five other youths were taken on board the Myrmi 
don, and after » cruise of about two months and a half were 
landed at Sierra Leone, on the 17th of J 
they were sent, with thirty others, 


property of those among 
. His be 

jah ar yg  —y Abbeokata, and in June of the same year, again went up the 

river in a little steamer called the Sunbeam. He found that 

through the influence of the slave traders, Rabba was closed 

against 


ment of a mission at Akassa, a town at the mouth of the Niger, 
and in 1861 and{1862 he ascended the river for the fifth and 
sixth times. The years 1862 and 1863 were Ven of sore trial 
for the mission stations. In March 1862, 

of Dahomey, being resolved to avenge the defeat his predeces- 
sor had sustained, attacked and destroyed Ishaga, an out-station 
near Abbeokuta, The little flock of Christians were either en- 
slaved or tortured to death. The faithful native teacher was 
crucified! In 1868 and 1864, Badahung besieged Abbeokuta, 
bat happily on 15th of March, 1864, he was utterly defeated. 
The haughty savage had caused an open space to be prepared, 
in which to execute the missionaries in the sight of their people, 
and so to triumph over the God of the Christian. But He heard 
the cry with which the Christian warriors superstitiously went 
into the battle: “O God, arise!” 

Through all these years it became more sadly manifest that 
bat little help could be rendered to the heathen in that region 
by white missionaries. The first bishop of Sierre Leone landed 
at Free Town on the 26th of December, 1852; in 1859 the third 
died of fever. It became plain to all that there must be a na 
tive bishop for the Niger ; as well as native missionaries. Mr. 


guese, 
that he several times at- 
he was sold to different 


however, the slaver was 
men-of-war, and one eventful 


1822. On the same 


Adjai was put to school, and so 
ent was he in his studies that, in six months after his arrival 
erra Leone, he was able to read the New Testament! He 
was then made a monitor, and had a class of his own to teach, 
receiving sevenpence-balfpenny a month for bis services, On 
the 11th of December, 1825, he was 
his heathen name of Adjai, and recei 
ther,” after a clergyman in England. In 1826 he was brought 
to England. Shortly after his return to Africa an Institution 
was commenced at Fourah Bay, close to Free Town, for the 
purpose of training young Africans as missionaries to their coun- 
trymen, and Samuel Crowther was admitted as the first student. 
In 1829 be married a Christian woman, also a liberated slave, 
who had been educated at the Bathurst school at the same time 
he laboured actively and devotedly 


ion in the capacity of interpreter. The 

expedition made it more obvious than 
civilisation and conversion of Africa must depend 
civilised and converted Africans. Impressed with this con- 
Crowther asked for such 


that of “ Samuel Crow- 


29th of Jane, 1864, was consecrated by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the Canterbury Cathedral. At the same time the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity.— Condensed from the Christian Times. 


Sa Zo Tue DissOLUTION OF THE Hupson’s Bay ComPpany.—The 
Westminster Review earnestly advocates’the dissolution of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, that the immense territory under their 
control may share in the advantages of confederation and be 


opened to the advance of population. The Review says: 


The project of uniting the British North American colonies 
in one confederation bas made such progress by the union of the 
two Canadas, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, that its full 
accomplishment can hardly be thought doubtful. This gives 
additional importance and interest to the Hudson’s Bay territo- 
ries. Are British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island to be left 
out in the cold by their elder brethren in the east? Let the 
southern portion of Rupert’s Land be settled and formed into a 
colony, communication opened with the other colonies on either 
hand, and we sball have a chain of British provinces in North 
America stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, united in 
one grand confederation, holding in our name the true highway 
to the east. The matter is becoming urgent. The Americans 
are pushing up to the boundary line. rapidly. Nay, Yankee 
traders have actually entered the hitherto sacred preserve of the 
company, and buy furs before their eyes in Red River. Ameri- 
can miners have squatted on the banks of the Saskatchowan. 
As the neighbouring State of Minnesota fills up, American emi- 
nts will throng more and more over the boundary line into the 
‘ertile Belt. They cannot spread westward within the limits of 
the United States, for the great American desert forbids it. In 
most significant relation to this view of the question are the facts 
that the settlers of Red River, discontented with the partial gov- 
ernment of the company, are half inclined to Jook favourably on 
any prospect of annexation to the United States; that an at- 
tempt has been made in the legislature of Vancouver to vote 
such annexation of the island: and that in the last session of the 
by | American Congress a bill was introduced by G 1 Banks, 
which proposed to obtain the cession of Rupert’s Land from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to organize into two “ territories,” 
with the ultimate view of their being admitted as states into the 
Union. Although the introduction of this bill was probably a 
mere party move to gratify the anti-English section of the Amer- 
ican Pp 
poowuil at the Red River, to the value of the territory, and the 
neglect which it has hitherto met with from the Eoglish govern- 
ment. Is it altogether unlikely, as the settlers of Red River 
suggest in their = that the American flood may prove ir- 
resistible if we do 
The Hudson’s Bay Company stand in the way of such a step. 
They have, it is true, made professions of an intention to open 
out the co} but have done little to forward any such de- 
In 1 
a and sold shares to the amount of £2,000,000, on the 
distinct and absolute pledge that “southern districts will be 
0 to colonization under a liberal and a eystematic scheme 
of land settlement.” The money was raised on this express un- 
Samatng Save years ago; bat up to the present time the 
only step they have taken has been to send out Dr. Rae to sar- 
vey aroute for a telegraph line across the continent which 
would be connected with the Russian telegraph to British Co- 


granted. Hi 
a second time, and was admitted to the College of the 
m, on the 13th of October, 
deacon b 


, and a second chapter o' 


1846, that he was able to enter Abbeo- 
detention in — Town, he trans- 


oruba people who were located there. 
party was received with 
his com ns com 

settled there when an event 
w him to narrate in his own words. 
846, he thus writes: —“ The 
Almanack’ is, ‘Thou art the 
help of the fatherless.’ I have never felt the force of this text 
as I have to relate that my mother, 
away about five-and-twenty years \ 


trembled. believe her eyes, We grasped one an- 
other, looking at each other with silence and great astonishment; 
lied down her emaciated cheeks. She trembled as 


Scarvely bad he been three wee! 


extinguished by the space 

God bas toon ype ot EE A 
ught us turned 

! In a short timeafterwards Mr. Crowther, 
lew friends, ransomed his sisters, his brother- 


separated, were once more united ! 
1848, the first fruits of labour in the interior of West 
ern Africa were admitted into the Church by baptism—three wo- 
men, two men, and four little children. 
was Afala, Mr. Crowther’s mother. He had chosen for his mo- 
and surely the Jewish 
in her Samuel than 


ne of these women 


we have much cauze for 


7. aa eines one. 
great success alarmed heathen 
¢ spring of 1850 was 


stant attendants, about 


we believe, reported that no difficulty whatever existed along 
Fertile 


filled | faint attempt to out their programme ended. The old 
directors, leavened with the old leaven of the monopoly, came 
into power, and contented themselves with ow to 
keep up the fast-failing fur trade, to the neglect of 

sourees of wealth in their power to develop. They hope, doubt. 


Crowther baptized twenty-four men and 
In 1851 Abbeokuta serseuly escaped Ms 








by the Canadian or British government. 


and free government denied to an English umetiiy 
of 10,000 people, who have but one lawgiver, one executive, one 
merchant, one banker—the age yh a peg anomalous and 
us upjust condition should cease, and last great monopoly share 
in conjunction with the Rev. O. Vidal, who afterwards was| the fate of all others which have preceded it. Let the pro- 
prietors be compensated for the loss of their property, but that 
property must be transferredf rom their hands and put to better 
use, 






















































Suspension oF a Hicuiy ResPecTasLe Hovse.—The 
sudden and accidental death of Peter Buchanan of Glasgow, a 
few years since, and the heavy losses sustained by the house in 
Canada, has, we are sorry to learn, rendered the suspension of this 
old firm a necessity, Peter Buchanan was a leading director of 
“| the Union Bank of Scotland, at his death, and Isaac Buchanan, 
of Canada, is very widely known in America as a leading mer- 
-| chant. We hope the suspension is but temporary. The follow- 
"| ing circular appears in late English papers :— 

“8 Moor Puiace, Guascow, Oct. 2. 


“ Sir—We deeply regret to inform you that, owing to the ina- 
bility of our friends, Messrs. Buchanan, Hope, and Co., of Ham- 
ilton, Canada West, to place us in funds duly to meet our accep- 
tances on their account, we have been under the painful necessity 

nding payment. 
“ We shall, doubtless, receive from Canada before the Ist 
proximo a detailed statement of assets, and have meantime placed 
our books in the hands of Messrs, Aitken and Mackenzie, ac- 
countants here, who will, as soon as practicable, prepare a state- 
ment of our affairs to be submitted to our creditors. 

“ We are, your most obedient servants, 


“PETER BucHanan and Co.” 


PoPULATION OF THE Eartu.—In the first volume of Dr. 
Behm’s “ Geographical Annual,” lately published at Gotha, 
there is an interesting article on the population of the earth. 
This was estimated by Busching in 1787 at 1 000 000,000 by Fabri- 
and Stein in 1800 at 900,000,000, by Horschelmann in 1833 at 
872,000 000, by Dieterici in 1858 at 1,288,000,000, and by Kolb 
in 1865 at 1,220,000,000. Dr. Behm estimatss it at 1 350,000,- 
000, thus distributed : Europe, 285,000,000 ; Asia, 796,600,000 ; 
Australia and Polynesia, 3,850,000 ; Africa, 188,000,000 ; and 
America, 74,500,000. At the same time he ackaowledges that it 
is impossible to arrive at anything more than an approximate 
notion of the population in Asia and Africa, there being no cen- 
sus or other accurate means of ascertaining the number of inha- 
bitants in those continents. 


Nicol, the second ordained African Minister. 
In 1854, Mr. Crowther accompanied another and remarkably 
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EccENTRICITIES OF FALLEN Royauty.—We have hitherto 
r refrained from alluding to the peculiar method adopted by Her 
er was selected to fill this important position, and on the Hz-Ladyship, Mre. Abrabam Lincoln, for the speculative dispo- 
sition of her furbelows and fineries, but we cannot resist copying 
the following, which we clip from a late number of the Chicago 
Times. 





“ The country has been talking about Mrs. Lincoln’s ward- 
robe for two weeks, and forming various opinions as to the good 
taste or policy of advertising the same for.sale. Few people are 
aware that she has, for over a year, been in the habit of visiting 
a certain :pawnbroker’s shop in this city, where she has sold from 
time to time various articles of wearing apparel and table furni- 
ture. In a dingy little shop at No. 89 South Wells Street, where 
hanging dresses suggest capital punishment, and empty coat 
sleeves beat the air to notify passers-by that clothes are for sale 
there, may be found some of the clothing of Mrs. Lincoln. 

“ First, and most prominent, is said to be the dress she wore at 
Ford’s Theatre, on the night of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. This 
is a canary-coloured brocade, low-necked, satin dress, trimmed at 
the bottom with a broad band of.canary-coloured plain satin. 
Mrs. Lincoln stated when she pawned the dress, that it cost two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, She received for it thirty dol- 
lars. Besides this, there is a common striped chene silk dress, of 
a gray lilac colour, which was pawned at the same time, and a 
small canary-coloured plume filled with a cluster of golden 
grapes, w she wore in her hair on the night of_the assassi- 
nation. 

“These are all that now remain. A large stock of goods, 
comprising cradle quilts, china sets, dresses and other goods, for 
which the pawnbroker thioks he paid Mrs. Lincoln thegsum ot 
$1,300, have been soid. 

“The dress worn by Mrs. Lincoln at the first inauguration of 
her husband—a white silk—was sold to a stage actress. A 
brown satin dress, with a golden crown, made, as Mrs. Lincoln 
informed the dealer, expressly for a tour to Europe, was pawned 
some time last winter and sold by the broker for the sum of $70. 
A lavender silk dress, with brocade flowers, also pawned at this 
shop, is now at the dyer’s for the restoration of its colour, da- 
maged while on exhibition at the 7.4 Several other dresses 
were mentioned by the pawnbroker, Mr. Doyle, as having been 
sold by him, the description of which he could not give. 

“ Mre. Lincoln also, about a year ago, pawned at this shop a 
set of china, which she had brought from Washington. A few 
pieces were broken, but the remaining articles were of the finest 
porcelain, and were sold to grace a wedding party. 

“ Mrs. Lincoln in making this disposal of a considcrable por- 
tion of her wardrobe, desired, and for a considerable time suc- 
ceeded, in transacting the business connected with the sale 
incognito, so far as the dealer was concerned. She always made 
the bargains herself, and represented that she was a lady stop- 
ping at the Clifton House, who, from some circumstances unex- 
plained, had a large quantity of clothing she could never use, 
At one time she stated that she had intended to go to Europe, 
but that some unfortunate occurrence had prevented the tour. 

“On her first visit, in connection with some articles of 
clothing, she brought a oy of old and faded cradle quilts, 
which the pawnbroker said he bought, not because of their value, 
but to encourage the lady to deal with him largely. 

“On one of these visi's the coloured driver of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
carriage mentioned to the broker incidentally, that Mrs. Lincoln 
desired to see him. This was the first intimation Mr. Doyle had 
of the position and character of his customer. The negro driver 
called at the shop a few days afterward and informed the pro- 
prietor that his mistress had discharged him for the unfortunate 
and uppremeditated statement. 

“Mrs. Lincoln used to tell this man to whom she sold her 
clothes, that he was the only one in the city with whom she 
could deal. None of the others would pay her what she thought 
she should have for them. On one occasion, calling at the store, 
and finding the proprietor not at home, she inquired where he 
was, and sent her carriage and driver after him across the bridge 
into the north di 

“In February last she brought some;dresses to pawn, and, 
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not agreeing upon the sum she should get for them, she drove off, 
saying she should never come again. e kept her word, and the 
pawnbroker heard no more of ber until the late announcement in 
a New York paper of ber more extended and more brilliant 
financial operations in the same line.” 


A Patriot's Wmow.—No woman, we think, can occupy a 
much happier position than that of widow of a + patriot, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the wife of one There must something eo 
soothing to her feelings in hearing on all sides of “the 
late lamented,” not to speak of p that the nation he had 
served should raise a testimonial to bis memory, and “ take in and 
do for” the proprietor of the bosom he had rested upon. Then 
there are so many chances of her drawing a second great prize 
in the matrimonial lottery. Not to of the substantial pe- 
cuniary harvest she from the memory of her dear dead 
spouse, there is a certain attraction about her reputation calcu- 
lated to entitle many of the lords of creation to make any sacri- 
fice to share it, Husband of @ patriot’s widow would seem to 
many a far better position than that of “ knight-barrownight” in 
England or lieutenant-general of volunteers in America. 

owever, enviable as are the lots of patriots’ widows, they are 
not always contented. Mrs, Lincoln, for example, thinks she has 
not sufficiently squeezed the public lemon—that her own and her 
husband’s frieods have neglected her. Left two and a half years 
ago a wretched poor widow, with only seventy-five thousand 
dollars fortune, to which the United States added twenty-five 
thousand dollars, she now pleads for a little more to the public 
of New York. True, she does not quite beg openly, but she 
sends her jewels, silks, &c., into the market as the effects of a 
destitute widow, for which the charitably disposed may pay as 
high as they please. She morally buttonholes fast New York, 
with her paraphernalia at hand, crying out, like the pretty 
swindling retailers of horrible trash at our fancy fairs, “Oh buy! 
never mind the price—it is all for a good cause,” 

Mrs. Lincoln, however, has another method, and a superior 
one too, of carrying on her huxtering. She is not content with 
mere solicitation—she tries threats, Occasionally she says to 
some unfortunate member of society, “Buy or I'll expose you ; 
I’m a woman who, having had the advantage of four years in that 
abode of bliss, the White House, knows a thing or two too 
much,” As is but natural, “ Hail Columbia” is in a dreadful 
state of excitement over this rapacity. The “‘ better half” of a 
martyr to the cause of American liberty, who might have been a 
martyr herself if she had been a unit and not a fraction, takin 
up the part of a highwaywoman in = society, is a dreadfu 
picture to be presented to the gaze of Northern patriotse.—Hali- 
fax Chronicle, 





4 

GENERAL JoHN MICHEL A STATESMAN —General Miche) 
in replying to the addresses presented to him recently at Mon- 
treal, said—“ I now epeak to your whole country, but very espe- 
cially to you, men of Montrea!. You are placed in a position 
held by no§ other city thatjI know of in the world. You are 
placed on the only spot on this vast continent which can be made 
the receiving-house of one-third of the continent’s exterior trade, 
nd you arejable to despatch that third to Europe. You have 
power of being, and you must be one day or other, one of the 
most flourishing capitals on the face of the globe. But you are 
unsafely situated. Your gains some day, if you are unwisely penu 
rious, may be taken to pay for your capture. Your very pros- 
perity may be the cause of yourruin. Fortify, arm, open the 
great water route to the west, Asa soldier I tell you that your 
city and island may be made most powerfully strong at no very 
greatexpense. Your militia should be made real—your volun- 
teers a second line—whilst the grand route to the sea by the Ot- 
tawa and French river should as soon as possible be undertaken, 
giving you a backbone of military strength and bringing to your 
doors the vast trade of the vaster west. I see before me a vision 
of the great west, both of the United States and the Hudson Bay 
territory pouring its volumes of agricultural wealth by this route 
to Montreal, ard thence to Albany and Quebec to Europe. Isee 
vast metallic fields on the shores of Lake Superior and Huron, 
and the upper rivers pouring forth their wealth. I see unem- 
ployed millions of the old world hastening to this land of plen‘y, 
and I behold Montreal the undoubted capital and queen of this 
noble Empire. It isin truth no vision. It is a reality of the 
future; and so I say open quickly your canals, develope your 
resources ; and peace and plenty will be the result.” 


Treating of this little speech of the departing General, the 
Montreal Gazette says :— 


“ Sir John Michel’s allusion to the Ottawa ship canal will not, 
we wo fall on barren ground. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the project will again force itself upon the attention of 
the merchants of the Province of Quebec, and they will be wise 
in their generation if they can rise to the t eminence of the 

uestion, and clutch at the glittering prize which the mighty 
West is about to place within their grasp. They now stand in 
the position which the far seeing Clinton occupied in 1815, when 
he called the attention of the people of his state to the desirabi- 
lity of building the present Erie canal, prophetically predicting 
the enormous traffic which would soon frequent its waters. For- 
tunately for themselves they concurred in his views, and the city 
of New York dates its prosperity from the completion of the Erie 
canal, The enterprize was a far greater and less promising one 
to New York in 1815, than the Ottawa Ship Canal would be to 
Montreal and Quebec in 1867. A few years ago we happened 
to see an estimate of the cost of the proposed Canal which had 
been drawa up for the inspection of Earl Grey, then British War 
Minister. It amounted if we remember rightly, to twenty million 
dollars. Could we unaided raise that sum, and carry out 
that great work ? Discussion could establish this, and we therefore 
hope to see the Ottawa Ship Canal again on the orders of the 
day of the Boards of Trade of Quebeo and Montreal.” 





A Leap-Froc Stony.—A writer in Science Gossip says :— 

“ A near neighbour, upon whose veracity I can rely, recently 
opened a drain in Kent, when he made the following discoy- 
ery: At the mouth of the drain were placed two large stones, 
in measurement nearly two feet square and three inches thick ; 
the one at the top rested closely upon the one beneath. Upon 
lifting it from the lower stone, the skeletons of five frogs were 
discovered; they were in a circle in the centre of the stones, 
quite flat. Upon taking one of them up and holding it to the 
light, there was only a threadlike ap; nce of bones be- 
tween the dry flattened and fleshless ; these skins were 
clear and beautifully marked. In this state they were seen 
2a persons, and by each of them the frogs were con- 
ered to be dead; but when the water commenced to flow 
over them there was a slight gasping perceived in the throats 
of each, by degrees the bodies swelled, and life and motion 
returned. Then, to the surprise of the beholders, the frogs 
sprang up, and ran away into the drain. How did these 
get beneath the stone that covered the lower one so 
closely ? There was no space for them to enter or de and 
upon the surfaces there was not the slightest tation 


made by the frogs. It was supposed to be thirty years 
that the stones were placed over the drain.” - 


Autumn Sone.— 
BY E. ©, STEDMAN. 





No clouds are in the morning sky, 
The vapours hug the stream— 
Who says that Jife and love can die 

In all this northern gleam? 


ry 
The quail is whistling free, 
The partridge whirs, and the frosted burs 
Are dropping for you and me. 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 


Along our path the woods are bold 
And glow with ripe desire ; 
The yellow chestnut showers its gold, 
The sumachs spread their fire ; 
The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 
The buckwheat tops are red: 
Then down the lane, love, scurry again, 
And over the stubble tread! 
Ho! hilly ho! heigh O! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 





plied with water. 


which the workman places the required — of pulp. 
the water has run off from the corners of the 
sheet over on to a lar 


the bamboo fiber. 


aad other articles, which in this country are generally construct- 


material, 


colour is required, the colouring material is added to the pulp. 





GrorceE ILI. on Army Promorions.—At a period when 


carried out in some cases, it may not be out of place to remind 
the authorities at the Horse Guards how affairs were managed 


ead of that department, Lord Amherst, to 
Clinton will show the attention of George III. to his officers :-— 


“ Whitehall, 6th Feb., 1781. 












































How Parser 1s MapE IN CaIna.—Most ofjthe paper used 
in China is made from the bark of various trees and plants, and 
from the bamboo. The manufacture of bamboo paper is carried 
on extensively in the southern part of the country. In selecting 
stock from the bamboo plantations on the mountains, preference 
is given to the stems which are about to put out branches and 
leaves, Early in the month of June the canes are cut into pieces 
from five to seven feet long, and placed in a pit which is sup- 
After soaking for several weeks the canes are 
beaten with mallets, in order to remove the thick bark and green 
skin, The remaining filaments, resembling a fine sort of hemp, 
are treated with lime and water raised to a certain temperature. 
After remaining in this bath for about a week the filaments are 
removed, washed with cold water, passed through a ley made of 
wood-ashes, and then placed in a boiler. -This process is repeat- 
ed until the material begins to grow putrid, whenit is transferred 
to a mortar and pounded into pulp by means of water power, 
after which the mass is treated with bleaching powder. The 
pulp thus prepared is made by hand into sheets of various thick- 
ness by means of a web of silk tissue within a light frame, : to 

hen 
rame, he turns the 
table, when it is pressed. Each sheet 
is afterward raised and dried separately in a kiln built for that 
purpose. Writing paper is made from the finest part of the bam- 
boo material. Another kind is made by mixing rice straw with 
A very strong paper used for window blinds 


ed of woven substances, is made by mixing 60 per cent. of the bark 
obtained from a tree called “ échow” with 40 per cent. of bamboo 
Another variety of strong paper is obtained from the 
bark of the mulberry tree, and is used in the breeding and cul- 
_ of silkworms. The “se — nie Soe Sew pup: 
8 manufacture of umbrellas, fans, an ir 
ah a A AM, walsh & t bo palatal, fo hes ans jee dpe ag risk in stormy sone would be greatly 
through a solution of alum water to destroy the fine filaments ms nish a, and in a calm a channel would be as navigable as 
which are commonly found on the upper side of the sheet as it] ®* ROomday. 

lies in the silk tissue frame—the lower side in contact with the 
tissue being much more smooth, For many uses, when only one 


the minds of not only military men, but the public, have been 
called to the system of promotion in the Army, and the injustice 


during the reign of the grandfather of the present illustrious and 
= Commander-in Chief: The following letter from the 
neral Sir Henry 


Does not this surfeit of abject ing for favours from 
end in view. ve we no element of 


rity that —— = more than the frittering voice of this or 

rarely secures serious consideration. Or in 
the building up of a healthful public 
sentiment, that shall go on securing moderate blessings rather 
than waste our substance and Ww waiting for a mam- 
moth undefined blessing, wh like the millenium is ap- 
proaching slowly.—Wor’wester, Oct. 5. 





New Weapons.—The Vienna artillery committee, in pre- 
sence of the Archdukes William and jer, as well as the 
Minister of War and a large number of officers, has just made 
some experiments with a new firearm, which has been called 
the mitrailleuse, invented by MM. Montiguy and Christoph, of 

This weapon is composed of thirty-one steel bar- 
Tels placed in » common tube, The am opens behind 
and receives thirty-one cartridges which, by means of a piece 
of mechanism, enter the barrels. The thirty-one shots are 
fired successively, and the whole operation only takes thirty 
or forty seconds. The experiments were not successful; many 
of the shots missed fire,and very few went straight. The 
mitrailleuse appears very inferior to the cannon on the Gatling 
system (American). The latter fires 100 to 120 shots a minute, 
and the former only sixty to seventy. Messrs. Gatling, more- 
over, have much improved their cannon, and before long are 
going to submit to the Austrian Government a ten-barrelled 
revolver cannon which will fire 800 shots a minute. 





Reapy! ave Reapy!!—The following return of the offen- 
sive and defensive weapons which France has at her com- 
mand is not without interest:—9,173 bronze cannon, 2,774 
cannon obusier, 3,210 bronze mortars, 3.921 bronze obusiers, 
1,615 cast-iron cannon, 1,229 obusiers, 18,778,549 iron balls, 
1,712 574 percussion guns, 10,263,986 kilogrammes of powder, 
4,993 668 bombe. Needless to remark that every cannon is 
in order, every gun new, every grain of powder dry, and 
every bullet perfect. 





A NEw AND UsEFuL INVENTION.—It seems probable that a 
very great boon will shortly be conferred upon sailors. It 
has recently been proved that the buoys at the entrance to a 
harbour can be lighted from the shore by means of electricity, 
but it still remains to be determined whether this light can be 
constantly maintained in stormy weather. If it should prove 
that it is so, the new discovery will be at once put into prac- 
tice. For lack of guiding marks many a noble ship has struck 
on a pier head on a stormy night, or gone on the rocks a hun- 
dred yards from a harbour mouth, and many a brave sailor 
has perished within the reach of safety. If the guiding ~~ 





Tuirty THovsanp Pounps FoR A “ Don,’’—“ Don” Gen- 
naro, who has lately left to the ex-King of Naples a fortune of 
over £30,000, was nota noble at all, but a mason, who ob- 
tained his fortune at a lottery. One day he succeeded in stop- 

ing the horsesof King Francis as they were running away. 
he King asked Gennaro what reward he wished. The ex- 
mason replied, “ Give me the ‘Don.’” The King expressed 
his surprise, but Gennaro replied that he was rich, and want- 
ed nothing else. “So be it, Don Gennaro,” said the King. ~< 





THE GREASE AND TALLOW TRBE oF CuIva.—In China 
there grows a tree known as the Grease Tree. It is said that 
large forests of this vegetable lubricant are to be found there, 
and they form thesource of a considerable local traffic. This 


“T have the honour to acquaint you the King observed in the | tree not very long ago was imported into India, and it is said 
list of promotions that Captain Mackenzie was appointed Major | the experiment of cultivating it there has proved quite suc- 
to the 28rd Regiment of Foot in the room of Major Mecan, de-| cessful. Dr. Jameson, a chemist in the Punjaub, has prepared 
ceased ; that Major Temple was the eldest Captain, and that, as| hundred weights of grease from this particular tree, and has 
he was now actually on his passage to America, his case was a | forwarded on trial a portion of it to the Punjaub railway, to 
little bard ; and that, as he had the character of being a very | have its qualities tested asa lubricant. ‘The grease thus ob- 

ood officer, his Majesty hoped you would be able to find soon a | tained, it is said, forms an excellent tallow, burning with a 
favourable opportunity of promoting him to a Majority.” clear, —, and white light, emitting no unpleasant odor 
‘ smoke. 

Another instance happened in 1781—an additional proof of wet or 
the attention the King kes paid to the services of the Army,|, 18 Nationa Banxs.—Mr. Jay Cooke, in his recent de- 
Lord Amherst carried George III. a packet of military commis. | fence of the pet national banking system, says: “ The number 








sions to be signed, and the King, first looking over the list, ob- 
served one appointed Captain over an old Lieutenant, “He 
cannot purchase,” said his Lordship ; but something in the name 
struck his Majesty, and before he signed the commissions he 
turned to one of many large folios, which were all in his own 
handwriting, and presently findin, the name of the officer, with 
some memorandum of his private life very much to his credit, he 
immediately ordered him to be promoted to the vacant com- 
pany.—Court Journal. 

Tue Norts-WEst Brcoinc FOR A GOVERNMENT.—Any 
careful or profound consideration of the present relations of 
this Settlement will bring one squarely to the following state 
of facts that, notwithstanding the several earnest petitions 

resented the home Government long since, yet our Twelve 

housand people still go begging fora government. That 
the Hudson’s Bay Company whose claims many, for years, 
have pronounced spurious, still retain their old possessions 
and prerogatives practically intact. That the home govern- 
ment quite willing to concede our susceptibility for future 
greatness, yet is not blind to the fact that we at present 
would be an unimportant element of its wealth and greatness 
and consequently make haste slowly towards assuming a 
new colonial responsibility. 

The new Dominion regard us, if obtained as a gratuity, as 
quite a respectable appendage to their new confederation 
kite and yet are not willing to risk their fingers far into the 
monopoly’s coals after this territorial chestnut. Thus we 
may put the home government down as passively acquies- 
cent. The dominion, as anxious but circumspect, and the 
H. B. ©. as in statu quo. This, clearly, is the siate of affairs 
abroad and the salen of those interests from which we have 
ex) so mu 





ow, will some more enlightened source than that hereto- 
fore attainable point out what we have done for ourselves? 








of National Banks now in existence and in good standing is 
1,639, having an aggregate capital of $424,411,561. The num- 
ber of National Banks used as depositories of public moneys is 
883, having an aggregate capital of $130,000,000. These de- 
pository banks had on deposit at Washington, July 1, 1867, as 
security for Government deposits with the Banks, United States 
Bonds of various issues amounting to $89,158,450, to secure a 
total amount of Government deposits at that date of $29,764,- 
089 09. The average amount of non-interest bearing legal ten- 
der notes held by the banks during the past fiscal quarter, was 
$102,431,800. The National Banks have on deposit at the Nae 
tional Treasury, to secure their circulation, six per cent bonds 
amounting to $251,441,850, and five per cent bonds amounting 
to $89,268,100, being a total of $340,709,950, with which to se- 
cure an aggregate circulation of $300,000,000. The National 
Banks that have failed since the inauguration of the system are 
nine, having an aggregate capital of $1,600,000. Twenty-three 
other banks have voluntarily gone into liquidation—their ag- 
gregate capital being $3,360,000.” 

AGoop Causs, svt 4 Dovstrot Metuop.—The Executive 
Committee of the Ladies’ Society in Aid of the Suffering and 
Destitute of the South, have determined upon offering a series of 
awards to subscribers, amounting in value to $800,000, as afford- 
ing the most feasible and speedy means of accomplishing their 
benevolent purposes, These gifts consist of a mansion on Fifth 
avenue, worth $80,000; greenbacks to the amount of $20,000 ; 
valuable jewelry ; costly clocks; the celebrated painting of 
“ Lady Godiva ;” a copy of Titiaa’s painting of the“ E nto m- 
ment ;” and splendid paintings by other artists. ‘I'he committee 
have the paintiugs and a portion of the gifts on exhibition at No, 
845 Broadway. It is proposed to award the prizes on the 30th 
_— fe a 7 asiaaune Gauk Will be sold at $2 each, 

@ members o: ive tee are an the first 
ladies of New York, “ 











516 THE ALBION: October 26 
had ve can | t . 
Chess. had exceeded the, time-limit and claimed the game, We can|the decoration ; until the Boston Transcript exclaimed with 


Compuctup sy Captains G. H. Macxunzrs. 


PROBLEM, Ne. 980,—By the late J. Brown, of Bridport. 





White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





SOLUTION TO Prosiyum No. 979. 


White. Black. . 
1RtoK7 1 Kt to Kt 3(a) 
2BtoQ4 ; 2 P tkks B 
3 Kt to K Kt 5, double ch, mate 
() If Black play 1 B tks R, White moves 2 Kt.to Q B 7, and 
then & mates at 3 or Q 5; and if, inetead, Black’s first move 
SOE OURS, plays Kt to Q B 5, ch, and then 3 R tks P, 


CHESS IN PARIS. 


Game between Herr Kolisch and Mr. 8. Loyd, of New York, in 
the Tournay for the Emperor’s prize. 
Evans Gamsir. 








White. Black, White. Black 
Herr K. Mr. L. Herr K. Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 144KtoReq Castle KR 
2 KttoK BS poses 15 PtoK B4 2 Sto K Ess 
BBtoQB4 44! 4 16 KttoQR3 Ht by 
SPEGSY Bute, [issghe: kone!” 
6 Castles Bia kts DPORe Q to Qsq 
TPwQsd 09 20 Kt to Q4 bop: 3 
8 P tks B to K Kt5 (a) | 21 zeass toQkts 
9 $3 B tks Kt 22 B tks Kt Kt tke B 
-§ LO KttoK4 WKttoK6 KttoK Kts 
wore Suge |e erete® Gace 

K 
BSuES Rites 26 Q tks Kt (d) 
And White wins. 


(a) This isan unusual method of defending the Evans’ Gam- 
bit, and ~ not to be recommended, as it loses a Pawn without 
e 
b) = move appears to us to compromise Black’s game con- 
The termination is very elegantly played by Mr. Kolisch. 
if Black takes the 


(e) 
(d) A beautiful move; if Queen he is mated 
at once by KR to K B 3. 





DUNDEE CHESS CONGRESS. 

The following game, played between Mr. Steinitz and Dr. Fra- 
ser, in the Handicap Tournay, was the deciding game for the first 
and second prizes in that contest. It was not, however, finished, 
Dr. Fraser, after obtaining a ‘‘ dead won” position, having unfor- 
tunately exceeded the time allowed for deliberation. The time 
limit appointed was two hours for thirty moves, and each com- 
batant was furnished with a one-hour sand-glass, by which to 
Tegulate his movements. After Dr. Fraser had made his 27th 
move, Mr. Steinitz claimed the game on the ground that the 
Doctor’s glass for the second time had rua out. In the first in- 
stance, we believe, Dr. Fraser disputed the claim, and intended 
to appeal against it to the Committee; ultimately, however, 
both parties agreed to divide the first and second prizes between 
them, and to leave the game in statu quo. It should be mention- 
ed that Mr. Steinitz, in this game, gave the odds of the Pawn and 


the first move. 
Remove Brackr’s K. B. P. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Dr. F. Mr. 8. or. F Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 15 BtoQKt5 BtoQ2 
BBQs Pts 16 QtoQR4 B to Q B 4 (6) 
SPtokK5 PtoQB4 tks tks 
$BwQs P tks P 18 K to QB to Q Kt3(c) 
5 to RRch K to Q2 19 R tks a) tks 
6KttoK BS KttoQBS |2BtQRS KtoQB2 
7PtoQBS PtksP 21 B tks Q ch QR Ptks B 
SKttksP BtoQKtS5 |22Qt.QB2 to QR4 
9 Castles KKttoK2 |2 BtoQ8() KttoK2 
WKttoK2 PtoKKts | QtoQ2 Pod B4 
UQwWK Kt KttoKB4 | 25 KttoQ Bs KRt0Q Req 
WPtQRS BtoK2 % QtoK2 PtoQss 
13 BtoQ2 Q to K Bea Q BtoQB2 KttoQBx/s) 
14 QR to QBeq K to Q sq (a) 





(a) Numerically, Black is not inferior to his opponent, but his 
position is deplorable. 
6) An error admirably taken advantage of by Dr. Fraser. 
‘¢) This move was not a miscalculation like move 16, but was 
adopted as the best thing Black could do under the hopeless cir. 
cumstances of his ie. Ifhe had returned the Queen to K B’s 


square, the foilo ia a probable continuation :— 
White. Black. 
18 Qto K B sq 
10 B tke Kt 19 P tks B 
BR ts F 20 BtksR 
Q tks B and White easily. 


- | against the lager prohibitionist radicals.—JV. Y. 


@ victory snatched from him atthe moment when it ap- 


—his 
ee ee ee ane sentitads ae leget point of view, in emneting 





A capital game played at the Dundee meeting between Herr 
Neumann and Mr. Biackburne. 


The accompanying notes are by Mr, Staunton, 
* Kuve’s Gamarr. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Herr N. Mr. B. Herr N. Mr. B. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 Kt tksR Kt to K B3 
2PtoKB4 PtkeP. 19 KttksQKt Kt tks K P 
3 KttoK B3 PtoK Kkt4 20 KttkeQB Kt tks Kt P 
4BtoQB4 BtoKk Kt2 KttoK6ch(c) FP tks Kt 
5 PtoQ4 7 =Oe 22 Qu KKt6(d) R to K R7 (e) 
6 Castles PtoK R3 23 sKBP(f) P tke R 
7PtoK Kt3 PtoK Kt5 24 K tks R (g) edt 
8 KttoKeq PtoK B6 25 K to Kt sq to R 8ch 
9PtoQBs KttoQ2 26 K to B2 ate Rs ze 
10 KttoQR3S KttoQKt3 |27KtoK3 tto BSch 
11 BtoQ Kt3 Pe 3 28 KtoB4 gtk 9 
12 Kt toQ3 ot 29 K tks P ttoR7ch 
18 KttoKB4 PtoKR4 30 K to B2 K tks Kt 
14 QtoQs PtoK R5(a) | 31 BtoK B4 toK B4 
15 KttoQ Kt P tks P 82 K to Kt3 te Kt 5ch 
16 P tks PtoQB3() | 33 K tks Kt tks B ch 
17 KttoQB7ch K toQeq 

And Black wins. 


(a) The counter attack of which this is the initiatory move- 
ment is sustained by Mr. Blackburne with remarkable ability. 
The decision, the vigour, and, withal, the resource with which it 
is condacted, indicate a consummate capacity for chess combina- 


tion. 

(6) This is very bold, and must have puzzled Mr. Neumann as 
much as for a time it did us. The main object of it, we e, 
is to prevent White from — a Kt at Q 5, and for Black 
determined to sacrifice a k and Kt! 

4 Could this Kt have been more peotealy eonenies at K’s 
Kt2? The move made shuts out the Queen from the King’s file, 
] . i = great danger to guard against is her pane to 

resently. 
Ho jing to pin the Queen by playing B to K Kt 5; but Mr. 
Seument, Ctarioshes the capital ote Black had in store. 

(e) Finely played ; this effectively frustrates the attack White 
had edltated on the adverse Queen, and opens for Black an easy 
road to victo’ 


(f) This was obviously forced. 
(g) Here again Mr, N, had no choice other than the instant 
loss of his Queen. 





Tue Lerrer NEVER SENT.— 


These longing eyes may never more behold Thee, 
These yearning arms may never more enfold Thee, 
To my sad heart I never more may press Thee, 
But day and night I never cease to bless Thee. 


I do not envy those who may be near Thee, « 

Who have that joy supreme—who see Thee, hear Thee, 
I bless them also, knowing they, too, love Thee, 

And that they prize no earthly thing above Thee. 


I do not even hope to meet Thee, 

I never dare to think how I should greet Thee, 

Low in the dust should I fall down before Th 

And kneeling there, for pardon should implore Thee. 


Alas! ’twould be a sin to kneel before Thee! 

A sin to let Thee know I still adore Thee! 

I kneel and pray that Heaven may bless and guide Thee, 
Love of my life! to Heaven’s care I confide Thee. 


—Blackwood. 





the trade of China, carried on under foreign flags, amounted in 
1865 to the estimated value of 237,507,922 taels, = to very 
nearly a third of that number of pounds sterling. This is an in- 
crease of about 28,000,000 taels over the previous year. It in- 
clades the amount of the whole import aud export trade, and the 


depot for other ports, the import and export of treasure could 


amount. The total estimated value of the imports foreign and 


native coast trade, amounted in 1865 to 169,950,834 taels, an in- 
crease of 27,000,000 taels over the preceding year. 


taels ; United Stateu, 482,593 taels ; 
the whole of the continent, 2,620,987 taels ; Chinese ports, 78,- 
809 253 taels; making a total of 143,102,713 tacls, not including 


taels; to other open Chinese ports, 


nearly 12,000,000 taels over the previous year. 





tura, in the vicinity of the City Hall Park. Germans and Irish 


allot box, if he never did it before; and as for the German po 


pg in the Rhineland of the 11th, 17ih and contiguous wards 
paper, 


fore the final awards were made, quarrelled as to who was men. 


whigh wag the greater honour, to get the “ first” 





tp We taal me referred Q Kt to Q 4, 
) stege Mr, Steinitz announced that his adversary 


ing th 
within his reach, but if the ty was invariabl - 
co teen the Tenreape—atlen we meal like to faow both 


amount of the imported and exported treasure, less the amount 
of the re exports. At the = of Shanghae, which is partly a 
m 


not be correctly ascertained, and is not included in the above | ig 


imports the different countries quiuiiated cn ng Greet Wase cures secret and deli 
Brical and her possessions, 57,785,771 taels; Japan, 2 454 109 little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
. ’ , ,’ ’ , . 


: © | EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, 
treasure. The exports of 1865 were as follows: To Great Bri- Rosz 
tain and her possessions, 50,161.607 taels; to Japan, 207,743 sasnsey Sueey sap vneree Ween, 
taels "United States, 5,864,823 taels ; sundry countries, 3,757,834 


. . wt oonge —— - as n aa—aew © preg with tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bidder, or kidneys 
roac: ’ 

swarms of every race and nationality, eager to purchase the right 
of the franchise by a little exertion and pushing iu the busy lines 
of individuals who may be seen hour after hour waiting for their 


.] 
Swedes and Danes, French, Italians, and even Russians, are all 
on the anxious seat, and it is calculated, that, at the present rate | the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is accom- 
of working entailed upon the parties who have the matter on] panied by many aoe symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
hand, that 120,000 votes will be cast in the approaching election. | mitted to, consumption, 
Every good Democrat will certainly put a vote this time in the 


ulation, a perfect avalanche of scorn and indignation is gather- | #24 odour, free from all 


Shakespeare, “a plague on both your houses.” 

‘Two manufacturers of sewing-machines were next in the field, 

claiming a gold medal, but both, at the same time, dispu- 

ting the right of the other to such a prize—one saying that the 
award was only made for a certain special improvement; the 
accused in reply declaring that the honour,was bestowed on the 
other La So an inventor or promoter, and not as a manufac- 
turer of machine which bears his name, But while all this 
was going on, it esems that a third house silently watched all 
the p remained very quiet, and, conscious of its owo 
strength, allowed the two competitors to call each other hard 
names; and now, that their fight is nearly over,and the com- 
batants have spent considerable powder, it comes forth like a 
lion, places its paw on the bone of contention, and walks off 
with fe victoriously. In other and plainer words, we bave seen a 
copy of the official list of premiums, and fiod that the representa- 
tive of the Grover & Baker Machine at the Paris Exposition, 
was decorated by the Emperor with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. This will, doubtless, surprise many who have read the 
etatements published in our paper, and it throws a bombshell, 
as it were, in the camps of the other claimants ; but it is a fact, 
nevertheless, and we are gratified to see the merits and excellent 
features of the Grover & Baker machine acknowledged abroad, 
as they have long been at home.—Home Journal. 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex- 


amined at 
WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: | 209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 








Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., Dyzp oR CLEAYED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 Jonn Street, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
‘*BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 
BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK- 
NEss, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


and all diseases of the 
whether existing in 





URINARY ORGANS, 


MALE OR FEMALE, 


from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 

‘HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue. Our Flesh and Slood are supported from these 


sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 


remedy. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 


594 Broadway, New York, and 
104 Bouth 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE GLORY OF MAN IS 8STRENGTH.—Therefore the ner- 





CurxgseE CoMMERCE.—The returns of the tride of the Chi-| vous and debilitated should immediately use Hatmsoup’s Ex- 
nese ports open to foreign flags show that the total amount of] TRacT Buonu. 





MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained by 
HeimBoip’s Extract Bucuv. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 


Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem 
try, and are the most active that can be made. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD'’S «XTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Rose 
cate disorders in all their stages, at 








no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 


sundry countries, including | action, and free from all injarious properties. 





TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 
Use HeLmBoLp’s 





ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 


44,110,354 taels; making | sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract bucuU. It will give brisk 
a total of 104,165,451 taels in addition to treasure exported of| energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep welln en 
the value of 29 052,096 taels—an increase in the grand total of 





SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HeL_mBop’s 
Exrract Bucav. 


FOR NON-RETENTION or INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 





diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus 
vel or brick dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder- 
eys and dropsical swellings, 


Usz HELMBOLD’s Fiuip Extract Bucuv. 
BHELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health and vigour to 





nsanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 





HELMBOL.D’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
“= injurious properties, and immediate in 
action. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Swine Macuines at the Paris 





Tar MepaL MuppLe.—Wno’s Gor THE MEDAL ?—Had | Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
the Emperor supposed that his pet idea, the Exposition, would | Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit; 
have been the cause of 80 many disputes andso much wrangling | ‘rent machines in competition for the prize. 
among the contestants, there is a probability that he would have 
abandoned it altogether. Our two great piano-houses, long be- 


Tas Hows Macurvz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 





- 


tioned first or second on the list, and then began the argument, 
gold medal or 


699 BROADWAY, New York. 
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ik], 70c. 
- IMPERIAL [Green J, 80c. 


THE ALBION, 





GREAT AMERICAN 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers of 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company, to do away, asfar as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases, 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these sient profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchesing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city, 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club, The answer is m4 this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The costo re the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post ce money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
this paper March 30th.) 

Aiter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great AMERICAN TzA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5, some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 


getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 


TEA CO. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. ; 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.28 per Ib. 
K & GREEN, %c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
APAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
G [Black], 70c., 80c. 00, best $1 per Ib, 
, We., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

ENGLISH Bs ‘AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 

COFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house kee , rs, and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can econo: in that article by using 
our French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 


: pm can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their | Sta’ 
eas 0: 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 
No: 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “‘ sRanNcHES” of 

«ne Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 

as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branc es” 


and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and haye no 
connection with any other house, 


P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by cLuBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 anp 88 VESEY STREET. 

Post-Orricz Box No, 5,643 New York Cirr. 


tay” We call special notice to the fact that our V Street 
ore is at Nos, Sl and 88 Vesey Strect—Langs DOUBLE Art 





INSURANCE. 


FINANCIAL. 





THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


CYRUS CURTISS President. 
MATTHEW MITOHELL, Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORBADY, M D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GHO. T. ELLIOT, Jun, Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 





Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 

thew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson, 
W. A. Brewer,Jr, | William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, C. H. Ludington, 
George Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bowne, 
Jobn Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McCready, 
A F. Willmarth, Wn. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 
Benj. W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble. Newel C. Hall, 
F. F. Randolph, George A, Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of «== $125,000, 
Assets «= «= = =s «= «= «= «= «= nearly $1,000,000, 


Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Meceivable in Cash, 
WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 4231 Broadway, N. ¥. 

IS A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent, first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 

Insurance can be effected by letter fall directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, Ll4 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Cash Capital, - - - - ------- = = $500,000 00, 
Surplus, - - ---------+--++~-- $255,057 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 
Insures Pro: against Loss or Damage by Fire at ususl rates. 
Policies ieeens ana Losses paid at the Oftice of the Company, 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the Ualted 


JAMES W. OTIS, President 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 








Jockey Club Be.ting Books, just reccived trom 
London. Colors of Lord Courtney, La Grange and Lord Exeter, 
Also, Stars and Stripes. * 

GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 8°2 Broadway. 


Pocket Books, Letter Books and Card Wallets, just re- 
ceived from London. At GIMBREDE’S, 688 & 872 Broadway. 


Traveling Writing Cases, London made—Superior 
finish and style. Excels anything of the kind in this market. 
GIMBRLDE'S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 
All retailed at WHOLESALE PRICE. 


Ylang—YWI —a new Perfume, also just received at 
GimBREve’s, from Dublin direct. Extract Boquet, Wood Violet, 
Frangipani, Lavender Water [treble distilled], Fine Soaps and 
Glycerine, Preparations for the Hands. 588 & 872 Broadway. 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCI8S & LOUTREL, 


tion: Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpan Laws, 
orders recive prom stanton We supply everything in ow 
ie. 














BANKING HOUSE; 


Jay (O0OKE&CO. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, 
Corner of Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep on 
hand a full supply of GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUE , 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, and COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES, an 
execute orders for purchase and sale of STOCKS, BONDS a 


GOLD 
CONVERSIONS, 

We convert the several issues of Szven-Tureties at the most 
favourable market rates into Five-Twenties, which, at present 
price of gold, yield the holder about one per cent. more interest 
per annum. Circulars with full particulars furnished upon ap 


plication. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHHERMAN & CO. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
y required by everybody as a cathar- 
be nor — sare —_ before so universall 
opted suse, in every country ap 
among all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 


















bors and friends, 

. and all know that what it does once it 

does always—that it never fails through any fault or neglect of 
its composition. We have th ds upon th de of certifi 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety b Their sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh an em pleasant to take, while being 
purely vegetable no harm can arise from their use in any quan- 









ty. 

They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy actiun— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these Pills rapidly cure :— 

For yspepsia or Indigestion, Listlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
par per ag to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various em, Bil 
fous Headache, Sick Headache. Jaundice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev- 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dysenutery or D hoea, but one mild dose is 
cy | required. 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, Back and Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
diseased action ot the system. With such change those com- 
plaints disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 
drastic purge. 

For Suppression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect by sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomech and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence itis often advantageous where no serious derangement 
exists. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these Pilis makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus. 


DR. J. 0, AYER, & CO., Practical Chemists. 


Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—170-—3651, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’S, 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! — York) at General Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 

Hanny Owen, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8NNS, 
Sole Agent. 9 John St.. N. Y.: 


HE HORACE WATERS GRAND. UARE 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABINET OR 
GANS, who le and retail, to let; and rent allowed if purchased, 
Monthly payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
from $60 to New seven Octave Piano, $275 

Vy and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash pai’ for seconi 
hand os. Pianostunedand repaired. HORACE WATERS, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” areno more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed witn the necessity 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the life of the patient, 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared te 
their familics. The salve follows the cancer in ite tortuous wind} 
ing, and imperceptibly but Saas cored and painlessly eradivates 
it from the system. ‘The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Bold by all Druggiste, 7) 
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THE ALBION: 
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ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


WITH THE AID or THs Unt- 
Govern is destined to be one of the most im- 
8 of the world ; as it is the sole 


Pacific, eastward across the richest and mos parts 

Cali ang Useh, eontpoens to great Mining 

Sgions SF Ge. ier Wet, fae meet and ect with th 
no east of the Kocky Mountains. 


graded, will be added, and the tract carried en across 
mountains to a it in Gopet Bee ee , whence fur- 
be easy and rapid. Iron, and equip- 
300 miles of road, and 10,000 men 


Gross OPERATING Ner 
EaRnines, EXPEnszs, EaRnrvas, 
$487,579 G4 $86,443 47 $401,031 17 


at 

alt 

Ate 
i 
i 
: 
BF 
; 


fiat 


and 
first lien in favour of the First. Mortgage d- 
THES GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES THE 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
interests against all ordinary contingencies. 
The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 
in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold ongene attached, and are selling for the present at 
9S per cent. accrued interest from July ad 

hich rate they yearly 


in cur- 
NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 

These Bonds, authorized by Act of are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
ted by the as 7 reprerent, in brery bp Yay 

ien UpOR & COM “" equipped juctive railroad, in w 
have bess invested overnment subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
three times the amount o ‘Mortgage Bonds which can be 


& 


issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, ae and guaranties of the ific Railroad Act of Con- 
gress, 


have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vi- 
tal and valuable portion of the through line. 
Second —Beside the t benefit of the Government subsidy. 
which is a subordinate lien], the road receives the benefit of 
donations from California. 
Third—Fully half the whole cost of 


800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now abr,at 
com 


R. HOE & CO. 


PRINTERS’ 


AND BINDERS’ 





WAREHOUSE, 


29 AND 3! COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ 


MACHINES, 


PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, 


Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers 
the 


and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 
IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. 


TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished 


in the most durable and workmanlike manner. 


CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. 


CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. 
BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful 


Designs and finish. 





CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOINS, COMPOSINC STICKS, 


Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 
Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined ; Embossing Presses, 
Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, Piercing Machines, Lead and 
Rule Cutters, and Patent Mitering Machines 





COMPLELE OUTFITS 


Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 


Electrotype Offices, 
R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own 
‘ personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, a%d Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





INDIA SHAWLS. 





F onMERLY oF 425 B 0 
HAS OPENED AWEXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
nor 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 
HAIR SHAWLS, 


COMPRISING CALCUTTA 


AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





pleted. 
Fourth—A local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 
Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Ha carefully investigated the resources and of 
te nool, cod the management of the Comm ®s offkine 5 4 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, E ecutors, Institu: 


tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable 
tive form of permanent investment. andj remunera- 


Conversions of Government Securities 





INTO 
CHNTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
‘Twelve to Eighteen per cent. Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest. 


are the current rates 
variations from day 


The follo’ 
of course, to sl: 


ber 17th}, sub; 
day. We heen 


1861, cou and 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1864, cou] 

















For sale by Banks and Bankers general]: 
Pamphlets na can be ar 
Street, 


road Company, 54 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Fivancial Agents of the C. P, R. BR. Co., 
NO. 6 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK 





has also a 
tory reply. @ answer V. . be given 
taati of th A 


tion during the last thirty years. 


What are the Effccts of 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
blic has 
ric huts etpea stand urgent aad Stn 
ly and squarely, trom 
who have used the prepara- 


These competent eo declare, over their own signatures, 
e 





that th 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


Tiffany & Co. 


550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 
STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For.the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 








Cnmanee, &e. 


For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 
targe and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 
For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. ° 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLz PROPRIETORS, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
aND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 


Albinn, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 

NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

and popular Periodical is now supplied to 





This oJd established 
the public at the rate of 
Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 

ADVERTISING RATES: 
25 Cents lin insertion. 
20 oe Peet antes Gatien. 


at) for one year, standing 
: transmitied in 
oll, Monet mer Pe, sauisaaed fertees or FO, 


‘Tas ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
on te tion ot New York and Brockine « 


ratennercoese natercae ng. re 


0 Fork Row, F, 7. 





Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 








